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Mental Hygiene 


Question:—I cannot understand the 
attitude of my 15 year old daughter. 
She has to be forced to do anything 
about the house including the care of 
her room and clothing. To one who 
has devoted so much time and atten- 
tion to her care, as I have, this is a 
shock. Isn’t it time for her to assume 
a little responsibility? 
New Jersey. 


Answer:—Explanation of this prob- 
lem lies in the fact that you have given 
your daughter a great deal of atten- 
tion. As many mothers say, “You 
have waited on her hand and foot.” 
Your daughter has learned to depend 
on and expect this service. “Just as the 
twig is bent, the tree’s inclin’d” ap- 
plies to your case quite aptly. You 
cannot expect your daughter to change 
Too, she is going through 
the bewildering stage of adjusting to 
maturity now. 

Wisest procedure is for you to talk 
with your daughter in as dispassionate 
a manner as possible about the fact 
that she is now old enough to assume 
some responsibilities. Helpful en- 
couragement is needed now to start 
her on this new path in life. Criticism 
or punishment by denying a request 
for some service formerly rendered 
should be carefully avoided. 


Too Young 


Question:—Our 14 months old daugh- 
ler is learning to talk quite rapidly 
and we would like her to speak two 

nguages. Would it be advisable to 
have a Spanish girl with her about 


reanese columns are for the mothers among HYGEIA’s 
- Questions will be answered by qualified physicians 
or by letter. 


either thr: 
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Understands Responsrb1lities 





GAY GORDON 


From the time that she learned to walk and 
understand Gay has been taught the impor- 
tance of assuming responsibilities—even in her 
little way. 


This began with her putting her toys to bed; 
her shoes together so that they would not be 
lonesome for each other; determining when her 
dress was soiled and which one she would like 
to wear next; when her nails should be cut and 
other little responsibilities of her own. 

These little duties, that were a part of her 
life and not punishment, have given her great 
poise and assurance. For she has learned or- 
derliness—so important in everyday living—by 
teaching it to herself. 


ELIZABETH E. GORDON, 
Rockville, Maryland 


———_ oo 


& The mother submitting the out- 
standing child training suggestion will 
have this suggestion and the child’s pic- 
ture published on this page of 
HYGEIA, Material not accepted will 
be returned.—Ed, 
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four hours a day to teach her Spanish? 

If it would be too confusing at this age, 

when would be a good age to start? 
California 


Answer:—lIt would be confusing to 
teach her Spanish now as a second 
language, as planned. Why force a 
second language on the child unless 
and until it is definitely needed for 
daily use? Why not postpone her 
acquisition of Spanish until she takes 
it in school, if she so desires later on? 


Doll Stuffing 


Question:—I am designing a doll for 
market and should it be stuffed with 
cotton or kapok? Kapok seems to 
offer greater advantages but I am told 
that many people are allergic to it. 
What stuffing would you advise? 
New Jersey. 


Answer:—Kapok and cotton linters 
when they undergo organic break- 
down are the chief source of allergenic 
house dust. One allergen is as potent 
as the other. In the past, house dust 
extracts have been prepared from old 
kapok mattresses; other house dust 
extracts have been prepared from old 
cotton linters mattresses and the two 
extracts used in hyposensitization of 
dust sensitive patients. Apparently 
the extracts may be used interchange- 
ably to obtain the desired results. 

If either cotton or kapok are used in 
stuffing the doll it should be enclosed 
in a fabric that has been treated with 
either rubber or plastic on the inside 
similar to the fabric used in the manu- 
facture of allergen proof encasings. 
Sponge rubber might be considered as 
an alternative stuffing material. 
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| Author of “This Year Beware g 
Ticks,’ GEORGE E. BAKER, Mp. 





WHO’S WHO 





ABOUT DANGEROUS TICKS 


is a native of Wyoming. He has writ. 
ten extensively on Rocky Mountaip 
spotted fever, and his article was pre. 
pared expressly for HYGEIA in answe, 
to numerous requests. 


WE’RE COVER PROUD 


We are awfully proud of the cover o 
this centennial issue of Hyceta that i: 
a reproduction of the last lithograph 
executed by GRANT WOOD, one o 


America’s foremost artists, for the 


| Abbott Laboratories. 


Explaining his last work, entitled 
“Family Doctor,” Artist Wood wrote 
“Let this be a small tribute to the skill 
and artistry of the Family Doctor from 
one who for many years has know 
him well—sometimes in his _profes- 
sional role, occasionally as a critic, al- 
ways as a friend.” The hands in the 
picture are those of Wood’s physician 
and friend, A. W. Bennett, M.D.. of 


| Iowa City, Iowa. 








Mr. Wood began his art studies in 
Iowa, his native state, and continued 
them at the Chicago Art Institute. His 
service as a camouflage artist with the 
United States Army during World 
War I was followed by further stud; 
in Europe. Returning to Iowa in 192 
he found there the influences and in- 
spiration needed to achieve the inter- 
national recognition eventually giver 
him. 

FORMER REPORTER 


After graduating from Mount Holyok 
College, DOROTHY P. ROWE, wh 
wrote “Better Health for All,” becam 
a newspaper reporter. 

This work finally led her to 
assignment with U.S. Department | 
Agriculture where she writes abou! 
the importance of conserving 0v 
forests and soil resources. 


SUMMER FOOD VALUES 
One of the East’s well known medicé 
writers is MICHAEL G. WOHL. MD 
of Philadelphia, Pa. His article, “Nv- 
trition in the Summer Months.” a)- 
pears in this issue of HyceEIa. 

In addition to his writings, Dr. Woh! 
is associate professor of Medicine ® 
Temple University Medical School 
and Chairman of the Advisory Com 
mittee on Nutrition for the Depalt 
ment of Public Health in Philadelphia 
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tel ee . . ~ 
se Kids are cruel when they’re disappointed—and when they don’t understand! 
They don’t understand that Jimmy’s defective eyesight makes him a dud in a ball game. 
So Jimmy’s always last man when sides are chosen. They only know Jimmy fumbles——Jimmy 
ORE 
why swings wild—Jimmy’s slow on a fast play. They like Jimmy but . . . he’s not good 
- team material. What’s wrong? The guys don’t know—neither does Jimmy. After a 
an while the guys don’t care—but Jimmy does, terribly! So Jimmy might grow up lonely 
i ol : , _ ’ ses 
al —might not get the chance to develop his natural talents! That’s what bad vision 
ow does to kids. Kids whose parents don’t... Have a child’s eyes examined regularly! 
R. . Professionally prescribed 
ica when needed to make 
{.D seeing more comfortable. 
Nu- 
ap- 
‘oh! 
» at 
00! 
ym- 
it SOFT-LITE LENS COMPANY, INC. 


hia. NEW YORK @ TORONTO @® LONDON 
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*The same man wearing a patented 


MAX FACTOR HAIRPIECE 


THINK OF IT-—real hair again 
that looks and feels as if it were 
actually growing on your own 
head! That’s the remarkable 
thing about a patented Max Fac- 
tor Hairpiece. It is so life-like 
and natural that you are never 
conscious of wearing it—so con- 
vincingly real and undetectable 
that people won’t believe it isn’t 
your own hair even if you tell 
them the truth! Decide to investi- 
gate one yourself. All Factor Hair- 
pieces made with money back 
guarantee of complete satisfac- 
tion. Write today for confiden- 
tially mailed illustrated free 
booklet containing full details. 


MAX FACTOR & CO. 


1666 N. HIGHLAND, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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SHOCK THERAPY SAVES MINDS 


By Horold Shryock, M.D. 


Experiences of many persons whose minds have been 
saved by the electric shock treatment are related in this 
simple and thorough exposition of the facts by a Cali- 
fornia physician and anatomist. Dr. Shryock tells ex- 
actly what the treatment is, how it feels to the patient 
and what types of mental illness—some of them once 
considered “incurable’—it most frequently corrects. 
HYGEIA readers will recall his recent articles on “‘Nerv- 
ousness at Forty-Five” and hazards of the home electric 
current. 


CAMP OPENS NEW DOORS 


By Evelyn Craw Mathews 


At this season every year thousands of boys and girls 
find new freedom, new talents and new purposefulness 
in summer camp, and thousands of parents begin to 
worry: Is he lonely? Will he get hurt? Can he stand up 
to a strange group in unfamiliar activities and surround- 
ings? Answers to those questions and many others are 
given in this article by an experienced camp director 
and counselor who has three children of her own. 


DOCTOR OR CANCER QUACK? 


By Stanley P. Reimann, M.D. 


One thing about the quack: he’s omniscient, or at 
least he strives to give that general impression, whereas 
the physician strives just as hard to prevent false expec- 
tations. That is just one of the striking contrasts shown 
in this graphic word picture of what the patient en- 
counters in the office of a quack and what he may expect 
in a reputable cancer clinic. It is entertaining, too, but 
readers will not forget that, above all in cancer, quack- 
ery costs human life. The author is the director of a 
Philadelphia research institute. 











Iu the Nutritional Buildup 






For Pregnancy and Lactation 


That the diet required by the expectant and nursing mother dif- 
fers in many respects from that of non pregnant women has been 
known for a long time. But the exact nature of the differences 


has been clearly understood only in recent years. 


The changing attitude regarding the need for protein is a good 
sing s a P a 
example. It is now generally recognized that protein, far from 
being harmful in pregnancy, is required in large amounts. A diet 

o preg , q % 
providing generous amounts of protein improves the sense of well- 
being, reduces many of the hazards of pregnancy, and encourages 


better breast development and milk supply. 


Eclampsia, the dread toxic state that may occur during the last 
three months of pregnancy, is now known to be linked to nutri- 
tional deficiencies, particularly protein deficiency. Pregnant women 
whose diets provide large amounts of protein show a surprisingly 


low incidence of eclampsia or related states. 


These recent nutrition observations have prompted Drs. Lever- 
ton and McMillan, in a recent issue of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, to make this recommendation to pregnant 
women: “Eat plenty of meat—have a generous serving at least 


twice a day.”* 


Meat is a valuable source of protein, net only because of its 
generous protein content, but also because its protein is of high 
biologic value, capable of satisfying the protein needs of the ex- 


pectant mother and her developing child. 


*Leverton, R. M., and McMillan, T. J.: Meat in the Diet 
of Pregnant Women, J. A. M. A., 130:134 (Jan. 19) 1946. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutri- 
tional statements made in this advertisement 
are acceptable to the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 





(‘MERA CAN BEAT INSTITUTE 
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MARCELLE COSMETICS, INC. 


CHICAGO 47 ° 





In today’s world a woman needs cosmetics for good 
grooming . . . to look her most charming. If you are 
allergic, choose Marcelle hypo-allergenic Cosmetics, made 
especially for women with allergic tendencies . . . with 
delicate, sensitive skin. Known allergens have been 


removed or reduced to a minimum. 


There is a wide selection for all complexions. Luxurious 
crearns and all the cosmetic aids you need for modern 
good grooming. Physicians prescribe Marcelle 
hypo-allergenic Cosmetics with confidence. Advertised in 


American Medical Association publications for 15 years. 


Write for trial supply today. Six sample beauty aids. 10c. 


Blond, brunette, auburn. 











N. WESTERN AVENUE 
ILLINOTIS 
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HYPO-ALLERGENIC 


COSMETICS 











LETTERS 
from the Readers 


We Stand Corrected 


In the March issue of Hyceta, first 
article, “Information for Mothers” un- 
der the topic “Thumb Sucking,” we 
read of the dire calamity “Molar Oc- 
clusion” that may occur if thumb 
sucking is practiced to excess after the 


| permanent teeth have come through. 


This statement may be unneces- 
sarily alarming to some mother who 
does not know the meaning of the 
words. I should like to assume that 
the error is typographic and that 
“malocclusion” was intended. 

There may be logical and natural 
reasons for this unhappy practice, but 
let not the parents be lulled into a 
state of complacency, blinded to the 


| potentialities of this pernicious habit. 


How to treat it is the problem. It may 
be overcome by training, treatment or 
spontaneously. The wisest course must 
be sought and followed. Facial de- 


| formities result too frequently. Some- 





times they are corrected automati- 
cally, when the habit is broken. At 
times inestimable help can be ren- 
dered by the proper choice of wind 
instrument (horn or reed) as the child 
joins the school band. But sometimes 
it is quite essential that the dentist's 
services be enlisted to spare the child 
from dental and facial irregularities, 
that may handicap his life in maturity. 
It isn’t a trivial affair—not to that little 
individual. The parents should not 
ignore it. 
Dr. J. H. Koiter, Dentist 

Wausaw, Wisconsin 

Molar 
error. 


occlusion was a_ technical 

There is a difference of opinion as 
the importance of thumb sucking. 
Most modern authorities believe that 
if not carried to excess the practice is 


harmless.—The Editor. 


Too Old 
To the Editor: 

On page 278 of Hyce1a for April 
1947, is a footnote which says, “It has 
been estimated that by 198( the popu- 
lation will be approximately 159 mil- 


| lion people.” 


The above estimate is now old. 
The latest figures published by the 


| Census Bureau (U. S. Department ¢ 


Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Population—Special Reports, 
P-46, No. 7, September 15, 1946) givé 
the estimate for 1980 as 163,877,000. 
Ex.uiott P. JosLin 
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Asks For Author’s Address 
To the Editor: 

I am a subscriber to Hyce1a but do 
not have my Feb., 1947, number. 
Kindly send this issue. Also please 
give me the address so I can write Dr. 
Harry Gauss of Denver who had an 
important article on “Mucous Colitis” 
in the February issue. 

Georce H. SHaw 
Hillandale Silver Spring, Maryland 


Requests Article 
To the Editor: 

When you find it convenient will 
you please have an article about the | 
amoeba which often attacks intestines 
of humans. I believe it is a Mexicen | 
disease. 

I enjoy your magazine and find it 
the most helpful of any I subscribe to. 

Mrs. J. F. Cook 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Likes Who’s Who 


To the Editor: 

I'm writing to say how much the 
cover on your March issue was en- 
joyed. The painting was indeed a 
pleasure and diversion from the color 
photography seen lately on many 
magazines. 

It's also quite nice to read about the 
artists and writers and learn some- 
thing of them personally. Particularly 
nice to run across someone as young 
as Mr. McClish who does such grand 
work at his age. 

Hoping you continue this practice, 
as in the past, I remain 

Mrs. K. R. JoHNSON 
Detroit, Mich. 


“Teen-Ager”’ Writes 
To the Editor: 





| 


I am a high school student who | 


reads Hycera regularly. I read the 

letter in April issue which was sent in 

by Charles Jobe. I wish to urge his 

plea for an article on “Health Habits 

for Teen-Agers.” I know that such 

an article will be very useful to me. 
Reaper's NAME WITHHELD 

Denver, Colorado 

Articles Are Helpful 

To the Editor: 

I cannot tell you how much help and 
good reading I derive from each copy 
I started on a trial sub- 
scription about five years ago, and will 
hever again be without it. 

Reader’s Name Withheld 
Thief River Falls, Minn. 


Enjoys Hygcia 
To the Editor: 

I enjoy reading Hycera very much 
and read it from cover to cover. It 
has also been very helpful to my wife 
and family. Your help is appreciated. 

C. R. Sprutock 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The conquest of CANCER 
is progressing. 


Last year medical science 








paved 


the Rives Of thousands of cancer patients, 
and many mow might have been saved 





| sony To detect santy cases, thew are 3 


weujony whould fnow | 











€3 What are the “Danger Signals” that may mean Cancer? 


They are: 1. Any unusual lump or thickening, especially in the breast. 


2. Any irregular or unexplained bleeding. 3. A 
heal, particularly about the mouth, tongue, or lips. 
the color or size of a mole or wart. 


6. Any 


unexplained indigestion. 


What should you do when 
warnings appear? 


Get medical advice at once! The 
“danger signals’”’ show that some- 
thing is wrong, but they are not sure 
signs of cancer. At one leading clinic 
nearly 9 out of every 10 women who 
came for examination because they 
recognized the warnings did not 
have the disease! 


persistent 


sore that does not 
4. Any changes in 
5. Loss of appetite or continued 
changes in elimination. 
Why are annual physical 


checkups important? 


Cancer often starts without any 
warning signals that the patient can 
detect. Only examination by askilled 
physician may discover these‘ 
cancers in their early stages. 
is why 


‘silent”’ 
That 
examina- 


annual medical 


tions are so important, especially 


for older people. 


There is progress in cancer research, too! 


Today, more and more people are 
living to older ages when cancer is most 
prevalent. Cancer still ranks second 
among the causes of death, but medical 
science is continually increasing its 
knowledge of the disease, and working 
to develop new and better techniques 
for its control. 


While specialists say that the best 
means known for treating cancer is 
complete removal by surgery, or com- 
plete destruction by X-rays or radium 
rays, experiments with other methods 
are constantly going forward. Atomic 
research has provided valuable new 
materials for laboratory study of cancer 
cells. Clinical research and intensive 


studies in chemistry, biology, and 
physics also give real hope that the 
secrets of cancer will be discovered. 

To help protect yourself from cancer, 
and to learn more about this disease, 
send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
67-Z, ‘“There Is Something YOU Can 
Do About Cancer.” 





COPYRIGHT 1947-—- METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE M PANY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, v 


Leroy A. Lincoln, pREsIDENT 
1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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What Causes Discomfort 
And Fatigue During 


PREGNANCY? 





a 





veaeniteaetmrrwirs.< Lorne tne cee 
Ps 


Medical authority traces these dis- 
turbances in many cases to posture 
changes which place heavy strains 
on the abdomen, back and legs. 
Very often your obstetrician* will 
recommend that you wear a CAMP 
MATERNITY SUPPORT. Your 
Camp trained fitter will have the 
background knowledge to follow 
your physician’s instructions pre- 
cisely and conscientiously. And the 
unique system of adjustment in 
CAMP MATERNITY SUPPORTS 
will add to your comfort and con- 
fidence during the months of waiting. 


*Will a prenatal support benefit you? 
Will a postnatal support aid you to 
normal recovery? ONLY YOUR 
DOCTOR CAN TELL YOU. Con- 


sult him. 

















LOOK FOR this Camp Authorized 
Service Symbol at good stores every- 
where. Expert, professionally-trained 
fitters are in attendance. Remember 
—Camp Scientific Supports are never 
sold by door-to-door canvassers, 
Camp garments are light, comfort- 
able and easily laundered. Priced 
moderately. 


eo Kit ree 


S$. H. CAMP and COMPANY, Jackson, Michigan 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Scientific Supports. 
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QUESTIONS ani ANSWERS: 


Cosmetic Facts 


Question:—I would like to have some 
information on the possible harmful 
effects cosmetics may have on the 
skin. So many different new prep- 
arations are advertised that it is 
difficult to know which are best. 


Oregon 
Answer:—There are two types of 


cosmetics. The first includes those 
preparations that bring out or em- 


| phasize the natural attractiveness of 
| the skin and _ hair. 


These include 
soaps, cleansing creams, powders, toi- 
let waters, rouge, lipstick, eyebrow 
pencils and nail polishes. With the 


| exception of the rather uncommon oc- 


currence of sensitivity, such as red- 
ness, scaling or itching, they are con- 
sidered acceptable. 

The other type of cosmetics includes 
preparations to bring about actual 
changes in the skin or the hair. So- 
called wrinkle or blemish removers 
are good examples and there is doubt 
these are of much actual 
value. With some, such as “peeling” 
applications used to “improve” the 
texture of the skin, there may be 
potential danger. Aniline hair dyes 
and deodorants, when properly used, 
are safe except where allergies exist. 

Unquestionably cosmetics have their 
place in modern society. The only 
precaution is to avoid overusing them 


| and to recognize the fact that attempts 


| 


| 





| 





to cause permanent changes in the 
skin should be made only with the ad- 
vice of the physician. 


Deafness 


Question:—I have consulted an ear 
specialist, who said I had nerve 
deafness and hearing aids would not 
help me. If the nerves were entirely 
dead, would I be able to hear at all? 
I can hear those who are near me if 





they face me and speak distinctly, 
Would altitude have any effect on 
hearing? I am now 74 years old. 
Would the drug called prostigmin 
help in such cases as mine? 

New Mexico. 


Answer.—Almost everyone in later 
years develops a certain amount of 
impairment in hearing higher tones. 
This is due to a certain amount of de- 
generation of the nerve endings in the 
organ of hearing. When this degen- 
eration is more advanced hearing loss 
becomes more pronounced propor- 
tionately. Our speech is made up of 
vowels and consonants, most of the 
latter being higher in pitch than the 
former, hence, more difficult to under- 
stand. A person with this type of 
deafness can often hear people talking 
but cannot understand what they are 
saying. Hearing aids help this type 
unless the deafness has progressed too 
far. The study of lip-reading is most 
desirable in this case. Prostigmin has 
been tried with some success and 
should be taken only on the advice of 
an ear specialist who is familiar with 
the patient’s history. High altitude 
would have no effect on the hearing 
but often has a bearing on the noises 
in the ears. 


Cup Arthroplastics 


Question:—In the case of a patient 
having severe rheumatoid arthritis 
of the hips why and how are plastic 
cups used? At what time in the 
course of the disease is the opera- 
tion attempted? Is the operation 
successful? What is the best clinic 


for this in the country? 
Colorado. 


Answer.—Cup arthroplastics have 
been used to restore movement 0 
rigid hips in rheumatoid arthritis for é 
number of years. These involve the 





Answers given here are limited to brief replies to specific ques- 
Full discussion is not intended. Questions involving 
diagnosis or treatment should be referred to the family physician. 


tions. 
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Some things you should know about the Menopause 


ay 3 “No. 203-te ¢ satis OF metmoges from Porke, Davis & Co. 
- on the importance of prompt and proper medical care. 











tly, Kk , 

on OR most women today the period of 
old. menopause, or “change of life,” need 
min cause little apprehension. 
It is an established fact that most of the 
dee physical discomfort and mental strains 
of of this time are directly traceable to the 
es, changing functions of the ovaries and 
de- other glands. 

the 
en- During the past few years, medical science 
loss has learned many things about the glands, 
“ and the hormones they produce. As a re- 
of : 

he sult, your doctor has at his command new 
the and successful methods of controlling 


er. the symptoms of this type of glandular 
of imbalance. 


= Hot flushes, headaches, nervous tension, 
pe mental depression, sudden gain in weight, 
too and insomnia... your doctor can usually 
= relieve these common menopausal symp- 
Mr toms. 
of #@ But there are other reasons, too, why 
“ you should consult your doctor as soon 
: y | 
vs as you notice any signs of the menopause. ' ¢ 
ses At this time, your body undergoes many 


changes. It’s the time when you are most 
likely to have a rise in blood pressure or 
ian a tendency toward gastro-intestinal dis- 


itis turbances. 

tic — e . rn , T ¢ Ww ’ > ve > r € ——, ‘ , 

e Also, it’s important to be sure that irreg- SEE YOUR DocTOR. He can help you avoid many 

~ ular menstrual periods actually indicate physical and mental problems during the meno- 

on the onset of the menopause rather than pause. Equally important, his supervision and 

nic pregnancy, or the presence of cancer or understanding counsel at this time is your best 
some other disease. security for good health in the years to come. 

. 
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Makers of medicines prescribed by physicians PA 34 4 = DAVI S & CO. 
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HELPFUL MODERN POINTS OF VIEW | use of metal or plastic cups. Meta) 


cups are preferred, as there is les 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful and interesting | breakage. It is well to delay such 








_ = response to the 


STEPHEN FOSTER MEMORIAL’S 


recent offer — mentioned in this series — 
was so enthusiastic that the Memorial wishes 
to express its great appreciation to you 


for your interest. 


THE LARGE NUMBER of requests has 
completely inundated the Memorial’s staft, 
unfortunately having necessitated mailing 
delays. In fact, the present printing has been 
exhausted, and the Foster Memorial regrets 


that no more current orders can be filled. 


WE ARE, of course, sincerely sorry that this 
may disappoint some of you. However, we must 
admit we are pleased that so many of you do 
seem to find this column as it is intended 


— helpful and interesting. 


WRIGLEY’‘S 








| surgical procedure until the disease 
_ is quiescent. If both hips are involved 


only one hip should be attempted at ; 
time. Results are only moderatel; 
satisfactory from the standpoint of the 
patient and the surgeon. There is , 
tendency for a local flare-up of the 
disease activity and even a secondary, 
ankylosis. These operations are done 
in major orthopedic hospitals. 


About Diet 
Question:—Are diet pills necessary or 
can one lose weight otherwise? 
New Jersey. 


Answer.—It has been definitely es- 
tablished that practically without ex- 
ception weight can be lost simply by 
limiting the amount of food that is 
eaten. So-called “diet pills” are sim- 
ply a lazy person’s way of eating 
heartily and still losing weight. Such 
pills are potentially harmful and 
should never be taken except under 
the direction of a physician. 


Hypnosis 
Question:—In our school health class 
we have been studying about hyp- 
nosis and have some questions we 
would like to have answered. These 
are: Can hypnosis be used to cure 
amnesia patients? Is hypnosis 
harmful in any way to the mind or 
body, and would you please sug- 
gest some additional reading on the 
subject? 
Ohio 


Answer:—Hypnosis can sometimes 
be used to recall to consciousness 
memories of events that have been re- 
pressed or “forgotten” because of their 
unpleasant nature or for similar emo- 


| tional reasons. However, hypnosis 


| 
| 


cannot relieve amnesia due to injury 
or disease of the brain, and in many 
cases hypnotism may aggravate cer- 
tain tendencies to selective forgetful- 


| ness in emotionally sensitive persons. 





~ 


Bodily disturbances such as fiush- 
ing, nausea, muscular relaxation and 
insensibility to moderate pain can be 
produced in the hypnotic state. but 
these are transient. When propet’) 
conducted, hypnotism is harmless. but 
ignorant enthusiasms and false belie!s 
about its effects have misled and de- 
luded many people. Most psychiatrists 
in the field agree there is nothing 


| that can be done with hypnotism tha! 
| cannot be accomplished better and 


with fewer complications by othe! 


| methods. For further reading, see / 


| 
| 


McV. Hunt, “Personality and Be 
havior Disorders,” Ronald Press, 15 £ 


| 26th Street, New York, Vol. I. page 


466 et seq. Bibliography to this chap- 
ter will furnish other leads for spe 
cial study. 
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NE HUNDRED YEARS have passed since the 
American Medical Association was founded 
in Philadelphia in 1847. The primary purpose 

of the organization was the advancement of med- 
ical education. In those days medical schools were 
mostly owned by groups of physicians who carried 
on medical education as a means of enhancing their 
individual prestige and income. 

Until the reorganization of the American Medi- 
cal Association on a democratic basis in 1901 and the 
establishment of the Council on Medical Education 
little progress was made toward achieving this fun- 
damental objective. In 1905 there were 165 medical 
colleges in the United States, some of which ad- 
mitted students primarily from high school and 
others even persons of advanced years with only a 
grade school education. Some functioned as night 
schools. Some had curriculums of two years with 
the same lectures repeated every six months. Then 
came the minimum standards established by the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, the 
publication annually of a list of medical colleges 
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Editorial by Morris Fishbein 


with full information concerning them and the rat- 
ing of the medical schools as to the extent to which 
they were meeting the standards. Today there are 
77 acceptable medical schools in the United States 
and only one outside the pale of acceptability. 

Almost immediately after the establishment of 
the American Medical Association resolutions were 
introduced condemning the prescribing of patent 
medicines and nostrums, the adulteration of drugs 
and the sale of worthless preparations. 

Shortly after 1900 the Council on Pharmacy and 


Chemistry of the American Medical Association was 


established and with it came the Councils on Foods 
and Nutrition and the Council on Physical Medicine. 
Gradually our goverment developed controls such as 
the Food and Drugs Act, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the fraud orders of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and the regulations of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. Today there is control over 
nostrums such as was not even considered slightly 
possible previously to 1900. Indeed the most signifi- 
cant of the achievements is the extent to which the 
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rmedical journals themselves, for the most part, re- 
fused to carry advertising of secret proprietary 
medicines and nostrums exploited with unwarranted 
claims. 

Quacks have preyed on the public in the field of 
health since the beginning of time. Just as America 
























































of dollars by the exploitation of weird 
frauds. 

More than $30,000,000 in libel suis 
pressed against the American Medicah 
which, however, has never compromised ‘or settled 
a libel suit. After going into court on uuny | o¢ca- 
sions, its opponents can boast of only one ‘inStarice 
in which the man who sued was awarded ‘one cént 
in damages. The future is unlikely to see such giants 
of quackery as those who prevailed in the pasts 

The American Medical Association has wageda 
continuous battle against cultism and ignorance in 
the healing of the sick. In the United States many a 
medical cult has risen and fallen in 100 years. Ho- 
meopathy, eclectic medicine, 29 systems of mind 
healing, 2 cults of manipulation, known ag _osteo- 
pathy and chiropractic, and naturopathy~ have 
pressed their claims. Scientific medi€ine-has. never 
yielded to the onslaughts of these gultists: Ne.med- 
ical cult has ever been able to reach more thana few 
thousands of licensed practitioners, “ortunately: for 


pelled to yield to the claims of the ¢ultists. 
Among the greatest of the achievements of fhe 





most remarkable accompli$hments_ of any 
physician in his attitude toward other members of,” 


fundamental principles €xpréssed inthe Golden Rie 7 


would be done by. They ask him.to love his neighbor 
as he does himself. They caution-him never to with- 
hold from mankind any discovery*that may be ap- 
plied for the benefit of all, They teach him that the 
right of the patient is paramount, T lead him to 
respect the priyacyandindiv iduality-of his patient. 
They teach®him to recognize his Tesponsibility to 
other physidians“and to/care for the families of 
other physicians« They, preath®afways individual 
responsibility and the’ rights of the individual man. 
Early in its career/the American Medical Asso- 
ciation began offering prizes for essays and other’ 
contributions to the’ advancement of medical knowl- 
edge. Continuously it has encouraged research. In 
the last fifty years it has given more than $1,000,000 
to fundamental investigations and has set aside 
great sums so that its promotion of medical research 
may continue. To research also it has contributed 
the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus which day 
by day and month by month indexes every important 
article published in the field of medicine. The Quar- 








our armed forces they also have never been Come . 


sional or trade group in@urnation. They guide the 


and in every great moral cede-evolyed by man. ‘They 
urge always that the physician dé unto othérsds he 


ne created bigger ree sometimes better Ce goatn < Oian, single body in our nation. It educates the pub- 







“care at a price that people: Ca r a “T. 
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terly Cumulative Index Medicus is the indispensable 
tool toward the advancement of scientific research, 

The American Medical Association not only pio- 
neered in education of the public regarding health 
but may well be proud of the fact that today its ef- 
forts in this direction are greater than those of any 


gheat audiences’ thé 
cils\anSwWer at leagt/30 
people Whte‘have dear red/ 
ican Médical Associa jonfa 
formation about: diéts/ and the promotion of health. 
In recent years it hay difended ip itsewOrkeinto indus- 
trial healthand the promotiet espyead medical 


i Its -euatlats aa coun- 
etters each year from 
scognise in the Amer- 















As medicine increased imits’confpl K ity, the costs 


‘ of.atedical ‘caré--mounteéd. eorfespondingly. This 


 ciatiénerécogh: 


American Medical Association are itswrineiples Of | ® 
Ethics which have guided the physiciansof thismea- 
tion for 100 years. These principles are one,of the ; 


his profession and toward the public. They pane 2s / f ied 


—s 


="work of the Red Cross in disaster and catastrophe. 


madé necessary the development of new technics for 
distributing the costs of medical care, at the same 
time, however, recognizing the necessity for main- 
taining the mutual, responsibility between doctor 
and“patient and thé ‘avoidance of a third party in- 
terfering -bet ween doctor and patient. 

Out of such eonsidekations came the Council on 
Medical Seryice of, hejAmerican Medical Associa- 
tiotvand the technie #gr the development of volun- 
tary ‘prepaymentingufance plans. Associated with 
this Councilijs pai Feau of Medical Economic Re- 

Early iny 








development of preventive medicine and public 
health. More than any other organization it has the 


oxedit for the development of the state health de- 


1 tments and of the United States Public Health 









“Berwice. It has cooperated with every voluntary 


ea agency in assuring adequate return for the 
i contributed by the people in promoting re- 
gh and in education both of the public and of the 

ical profession regarding tuberculosis, cancer, 
Ale dness, deafness, paralysis, heart disease and the 


Some of its special campaigns have led to the elim- 
ination of the hazard of fireworks and gunpowder 
in celebration of Fourth of July. it has led in the 
campaign against motor accidents and the provision 
of first aid when such accidents occur. It has care- 
fully recorded the progress of the campaigns against 
deaths from typhoid and diphtheria. It has stood as 
the bulwark of medical science against the vast 
army of the ignorant, the stupid and the fanatic, the 
antivivisectionists, the antivaccinationists, the anti- 
medical science groups. All of these functions it has 
carried on with never an appeal for funds from any 
agency outside the medical profession itself, never 
an appeal to any other agency than the medical pro- 
fession itself to eliminate the evils and misrepresen- 
tations. Always it has been the pride of medicine 
that it has cleaned its own house; that it has recog- 
nized its obligations; that it has met every crisis in 
its career with its eyes set on greater goals for the 
good of mankind that have been its objectives in the 
past. 
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for acer deaf-mutes. With this 
his own—which enabled 
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Deafness 


LIFE, for those who suffer 
partial deafness or even com- 
plete deafness, can be made 
quite happy and complete. In 
some occupations impairment 
of hearing may be an asset 
rather than a liability for deaf. 
ness decreases distraction, 
fosters constructive thought 
and aids reason. 

There is no reason to feel 
discouraged or defeated if you 
happen to be hard of hearing. 
Take Martin Luther as an ex- 
ample. He was troubled by 
hardness of hearing, ringing 
in the ears and dizziness. 
Nevertheless his name lives 
forever because of his contri- 
bution to philosophy. 
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Photo by Acme Newspictures Pnote by Acme Newapictures 
Sound conduction through the bone struc- An electric hearing aid allows Frank W. Becket, 
ture of the head instead of through with 75 per cent hearing loss, to listen to music 
the outer ear is demonstrated here. 
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Photo by Acme Newspictures 


This new electric hearing device utilizes 
the capacity of bone to conduct sound. 
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Primes Pisdliidihaeeabedarionses 
. This 4 year old deaf-mute is being taught to “hear” by 
.- Dr. Robert Gault, Northwestern University psychologist. 
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This Greek physician established the scientific Elimination of infection from surgical operations, 
method for diagnosing and treating diseases antisepsis, is attributed to this great scientist 





The Ten Greatest } I; 


Were these men in the 


live 

opinion of Morris Fishbein por’ 

prel 

erin 

T, on . ' mec 
HERE are some notable omissions in thi T 
brief list that should include Sir Alexande: “a 
Fleming who was awarded the Nobel prize ai 
for the discovery of penicillin that led to hal 
. Bs 298 ari 
streptomycin and the study of antibiotics. Sie 


Fleming, in turn, was preceded by Dubos of ! 
the Rockefeller Institute who discovered the 





Pure meas “P erie 
antibiotics gramicidin and tyrothricin. ; 

: 3 ; : ’ ; var 

The Canadian, Banting, discovered insulin ‘iene 


The founder of bacteriology, this French chemist proved and the work of Minot and Murphy In using 


that buman resistance can be built against diseases 


by 


. 





By 1619, this Englishman, trained in Italy, made bis This Massachusetts scientist publicly demonstrated ether 
discovery that blood circulates in and through the beart anesthesia in 1846 and promoted its world-wide use 


An Austrian explorer of the buman mind in its rela- 


“Bigg ‘ Father of anatomy, this Belgian, working in Italy 
tion to organic disease, whose theories serve us today oe 4 


dissected human bodies at the risk of bis own life 


In Medicine 


liver extract for pernicious anemia was im- 
portant. Bernard and Kendall who did the 
preliminary research in the study of endo- 
crinology are also outstanding men in the 
medical field. 

Theobald Smith and Ronald Ross, working 
on the transmission of disease by insects, 
saved millions of lives from yellow fever, ma- 
laria and other maladies carried by flies, fleas, 
lice and ticks. 

Although the evaluation of great discov- 
eries is difficult, in their effect on the ad- 
vancement of medical science and in the pro- 
longation of human life, I am willing to stand 
by these first ten men. This German scientist's discovery of the x-rays gave us 


x-ray diagnosis, x-ray and radium treatment of cancer 


He pioneered the discovery of sulfa drugs by establishing This man’s discovery of vaccination against smallpox was 
selective affinity of chemicals for germs or body tissues the basis for inoculation against infectious diseases 











THE normal human being produces heat 
at the rate of one calory for each kilogram 
of weight per hour. The average basal 
metabolic rate for normal men between 
the ages of 20 and 50 years of age is from 
38 to 40 calories per square meter of body 
surface per hour. This value is the same 
for all normal men, whether they are tall 
or short, thin or stout, large or small. 

The basal metabolic rate is a measure 
of the speed of chemical changes going on 
in the body. A low basal metabolism 
means that the heat produced by the 
development of energy from materials 
taken into the body is less than the aver- 
age of most normal people. 
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HAY FEVER, caused by the giant ragweed, is 
also called ragweed fever and autumnal ¢ca- 
tarrh. Today, we endeavor to prevent hay fever 
rather than to treat it. Some people can travel 
to areas in which the pollens to which they are 
sensitive are infrequent. For those who stay 
at home all sorts of protective glasses for the 
eyes, filters for the nose, and nose masks have 
been advised. However, the best preventive is 
an air filtration machine which conditions the 
room in which the patient works or sleeps. 

Best advice for the hay fever sufferer is to 
keep out of drafts, avoid automobile trips in 
the country, stay on the fairway instead of in 
the rough while golfing, and to avoid all pos- 
sible contact with the ragweed pollens. 


Photos Acme Newspictures 
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REAL anemia means that the number of red blood 
cells or the amount of hemoglobin in the blood is re- 
duced below normal. It is frequently referred to as 
“lack of blood,” “too little blood,” ““weak blood,” or 
the blood is popularly said to have “turned to wa- 
ter.” Each type of anemia requires a different treat- 
ment and the most important feature in this treat- 
ment is the removal of the cause. 


























The woman pictured above was known as the 
“Mammoth Lady” of a hundred years ago. 


OF ALL the annoyances that af- 
fect human beings, overweight is 
the one likely to receive least sym- 
pathy. There are many causes for 
overweight but the main cause is 
consuming more food than is used 
up by the work of the body. The 
matter of stabilizing the weight at 
a proper level is simply a matter 
of physiologic bookkeeping. 

In a few instances overweight is 
due to some disturbance of the 
pituitary or thyroid glands, which 
fail to develop their secretions 
properly and in sufficient amounts. 
These are, however, the minor 
rather than the major number of 
cases. 


Photo Bettmann Archive 
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MOST terrifying of all the dis- 
eases which attack children is in- 
fantile paralysis sometimes called 
poliomyelitis. The disease usually 
begins to appear in June, increases 
during July and August, dimin- 
ishes in October, and is at its low- 
est by November. 

The disease attacks rich and 
poor alike and appears equally in 
good and bad sanitary situations. 
When infantile paralysis is pres- 
ent in a community any child with 
the slightest symptoms of a cold 
or a fever should be given most 
careful study by a physician. 
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Photos courtesy Nationa! Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
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NATIONAL FOUNDATION 
for INFANTILE PARALYSIS 








| Snesthesta 


ONLY a little more than a hundred years have 
passed since the boon of anesthesia was first con- 
ferred on mankind. Before anesthesia the operating 
room was a place of terror. Today, fear of pain asgo- 
ciated with surgery has been removed. Anesthesia 
now includes the use not only of nitrous oxide, oxy- 
gen gas, ether, and occasionally chloroform but new 
gases such as ethylene and cyclopropane. 
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BOYS and girls entering college these days 
are on an average two inches taller and from 
seven to ten pounds heavier than their par- 
ents and grandparents who entered these 
same institutions at the same ages in the 
previous two generations. This fact is sig- 
nificant because it shows what preventive 
medicine and hygiene have done to build bet- 
ter bodies. 

In an earlier day children just “growed” 


like Topsy in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Nowadays 
the diets are regulated, as well as the hours 
of sleep, the hours of exposure to sunshine 
and fresh air. The clothing and all the other 
factors of the child’s hygiene are carefully 
considered and planned. 








This is a woodcut vignette of a hundred 
years ago of an Americon doctor perform- 
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MOST important of the organs, tissues, and fluids jp 
the human body is the blood. Only fifty years haye 
passed since some of the formed elements about 
which we talk glibly—the red and white blood cells 
and the platelets—were first identified. Nowadays 
an examination of the blood is a vital part of an 
complete physical examination. From it the physi. 
cian can detect hidden diseases and appraise one’s 
fitness to combat them. 


Photo Bettmann Archive 
Consumptive at the Brighton Abattoir, Bos- 
ton, Mass., are shown drinking warm beef 
biood in an effort to effect a cure from TB. 
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Photo Reme Newspictures 
‘Twenty-six members of one New York fam- 
ily were among the thousands who contrib- 
uted their blood voluntarily for Great Britain. 


Photo Acme Newapictures 
In a dual operation human blood serum is frozen 
and dehydrated. The tray below the bottles ‘s filled 
with dry ice. Bottles are checked for imperfections. 
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WHETHER or not syphilis existed previous to 1493 is not 
established with certainty. About that time it appeared in 
sarcelona among Spanish sailors who had returned from 
Haiti. It reached Italy with the army of Charles VIII and 
from Italy spread throughout Europe. At first it was called 
“Neapolitan disease” or the “French pox.” The name 
syphilis was given to it in 1530 by a writer named Fracas- 
torius. 

Gonorrhea has existed certainly since Biblical times. Al- 
though it is a widespread and serious disease it is not a 
killing disease. As a cause of ill health, it ranks among the 
leaders, but as a cause of death it is not especially promi- 
nent. Many people believe that gonorrhea concerns only the 
sex organs, whereas the germ which causes it, described by 
the investigator Neisser in 1879, may invade any part of 
the human body. But, like syphilis, it is spread mostly by 
sexual contact. 























ALTHOUGH occupational therapy has been prac- 
ticed for years it was not until World War II that it 
was projected as a form of actual treatment for the 
injured veterans. Now, during the postwar era, 
it is being introduced among all injured groups 
and many persons are finding their way back to § 
normal and healthful living through its beneficial § 
and often constructive help. 





























Communica. 
Disease 


AS MEDICAL science advances, communicable dis 
eases that were once major threats to the lives of in- 
fants and adults alike have been and are being 
forced nearer to oblivion. Perhaps the most satis- 
factory approach has been that afforded by the so- 
called active immunization method of protection. It 
was not until physicians discovered and extended 
the principle of inoculation that definite protection 
on a truly wide scale became available. 
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Proto Acme Newsapictures 
Navy doctor inoculates a U. S. Marine witl. yel- 


low fever cultures. For the first time in his- 
tory our U. S. servicemen ort this orotection 





Photo hake iinatpeaaedee 
Coed receives an injection of a new “flu” vac- 
cine that has been developed by the Rockefel- 
ler Institute. Coeds volunteered as test cases. 





As a precaution against the recent outbreak of 
smalipox in the East this roadside stand was 
converted into an emergency vaccination depot. 
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Coudhics 


A GREAT advancement in the number of 
aged people has developed a new specialty in 
medicine called geriatrics—a word that is 
made from two Greek words meaning “old 
age” and “the doctor.” With the span of life 
increasing we may expect, in time, to have 
more and more people attain 90 years of age 
and over. 

Those who are religiously inclined—and re- 
ligion is a great asset particularly for the 
aged—will see in old age and death a further 
sublimation in which the earthly body is 
dropped, as was the afterbirth, as being a 
useless encumbrance to the spirit, which is 
immortal. 


























It was love at first sight! Mother’s the most wonderful person in the world 
to her baby, because she’s the source of every comfort and delight. At meal- 
time, for instance, it’s mother who offers that bottle filled with creamy-rich 
White House Milk. Baby likes White House—and his doctor approves it, 
for it provides each essential nutrient of fresh milk, plus pure vitamin Dg— 
so necessary for infant growth, health and well being. There’s none better! 


WHITE HOUSE MILK @eass5 
Theres None Better 


400 U.S.P. UNITS OF PURE VITAMIN D, PER PINT 


SOLD AND GUARANTEED* 
BY tamn 


Bona 
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New mothers with new obligations find 
loads of aid and comfort from wearing the 
famous “IT” Bra. This fine maternity 
garment is superior because it has the 
exclusive CONTROLLED UPLIFT fea- 
ture and fit-for-size back. At better stores 

in all sizes, small, medium, large from 
$1.75. 

TRE-ZUR BRASSIERE COMPANY 


407 East Pico St., Los Angeles 15, California 














brings 
Comfort and Style to 


Baby Carriage Time 





Now is the time to get baby out into 
the fresh air—and the way to do it 
with the utmost in comfort for baby 
and ease for Mother is in a Hartman 
Floating Ride Carriage. 


Look for 
this label 
at your 
Dealer's. 
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| by ALAN A. BROWN 


\ X THAT characteristics — phys- 
| ical and mental—in a human 

being can be or are inherited? 
Pras. is one of the most exact of all 


| biological sciences; many problems of 


_ her edity have been solved. But there 
| still exists in the minds of many a 
variety of misbeliefs, superstitions and 
myths about this fascinating subject. 
A number of widely held beliefs about 
heredity are examined in the follow- 
ing quiz. Can you tell which are true 
and which are false? The answers 
contain much revealing information. 


1. An expectant mother should avoid 
being frightened in any way, because 
her child will inherit a similar fear. 

False. Science has adduced no evi- 
dence that the mind, the talents or the 
tissues of a child can be marked in any 
way by the mother’s mental impres- 
sions before its birth. If the mother 
has, for example, acquired a fear of 
cats, the child will not inherit a simi- 
lar fear though, of course, it may ac- 
quire the phobia during its growth 
because of the example set by the 
mother. 


2. Musical talent is inherited. 

True. Superior or poor musical 
ability depends in large measure on 
heredity. An exhaustive study of the 
careers of great musicians, both in- 
strumental and vocal, revealed that a 
large majority were offspring of tal- 
ented parents, and only a very small 
number were born of parents with no 
musical talent. The _ investigators 
added that, of course, opportunity and 
training are also essential, but the 
talent must be present through hered- 
ity before it can be brought out. These 
data also answer the popular miscon- 
ception that a prospective mother who 
listens to fine music will without fail 
give birth to a child with musical 
talent. 


3. Our children will inherit the 
physical and mental improvements we 
make in ourselves. 

False. No change that occurs in 

| parents during their lifetime, for bet- 


ter or for worse, can in any way \ 
transmitted to their children throug 
heredity. If, for example, the fathe 
becomes a skilled scientist, the son w 
inherit no better ability to learn sj 
ence than if the father knew nothir 
about the subject. Poverty, weal 
criminal tendencies, accident, sicknex 
good fortune do not affect the genet 
heritage of offspring at birth. By 
while parents cannot change or im 
prove what their children inherit, the 
can profoundly affect their children 
development through the environmef 
they provide. Thus, our skilled scie: 
tist can give his son a better start: 
life. A father with criminal tende 
cies, on the other hand, may have 
son who ultimately will demonstra 
similar tendencies because of the ea 
ample set by the parent. 















4. A big head is a sign of a gre 
intellect. 

False. Scientific investigation ls 
uncovered no proof that large heat 
and high foreheads indicate greaté 
intelligence. Researchers studied th 
brain sizes of men of different occups 
tions, from scientists to laborers, bv 
failed to find any relation betwee 
brain dimensions and mental ability. 


5. A receding chin indicates wed 
character. 

False. The contour of the chin m# 
be due to several causes: there m4 
have been interference in the develop’ 
ment of the lower jaw; malformatio’ 
of the body of the mother may ha’ 
interfered with development of va" 
ous parts of the body of the infat 
This belief is as unfounded as the ité 
that pugnaciousness and bravery “ 
indicated by a protruding jaw. 


6. Allergies are hereditary. 

True. It has been established 
heredity plays a very important p# 
in the development of allergies. It 
not the allergy that is inherited, 4 
the tendency to become allergic. 


7. Most baldness is hereditary. | 
True. Most baldness is pattern balé 
(Continued on page 456) 
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gres Every time you apply make-up you are in a sense creating 
a self-portrait. Whether or not that portrait is a masterpiece 
depends on the colors you use and the way you apply them. 


As the artist selects a canvas of fine quality and suitable 
texture for his work, so in creating your cosmetic self-portrait 
your skin should be conditioned for make-up. Cleansing and 
lubricating creams and make-up bases serve this purpose. 


The Cosmetic Consultants who distribute Luzier’s Fine 
Cosmetics and Perfumes are artists in their ability to help 
you select basic preparations and make-up with which to 
make your self-portrait a masterpiece. 


» Acard addressed to Luzier’s Inc., Kansas City, Missouri, will 
put you in touch with the distributor who serves your community. 


Luzier’s, Inc., Makers of Fine Cosmetics & Perfumes 












—— KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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NEW...for Diabetic | 
and Obesity Diets 








Delicious... 
yet very low in 
food value 


OMPARE the new Dietician 

“Chocolate Pudding’ with any 
high calorie chocolate pudding. It 
is equal or better in taste ... yet 
low in calories, low in carbohydrates 
and low in fat. Excellent for diabetic, 
obesity and other diets. Ask your 
doctor. 


For name of nearest store, drop a card 
to American Dietaids Co., Dept. H., 
Yonkers 2, N. Y. 


Dietician 


Chocolate, Butterscotch and Vanilla flavors 


BRAND 











PAMPHLETS ON 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 


A Child Is To Be Born.......... 45 pp. 10c 
Keeping Your Baby Well....... 24 pp. 10c 
PEGS TN. kcccwcsccsvvesese 32 pp. 10¢ 
Bad Habits in Good Babies...... 16 pp. 15e 
The Case of the Crying Baby.... 4 pp. 10c 


AMER. MED. ASSN., 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10 









Dr. Zimmerman 


MANICURE 
BABEE SAFE Scissors 










Patented ball 
tip and pinch-proof 
shank prevent cutting 
baby’s tender skin. Easier, faster to use! 
A perfect gift. Only $2.25. Postpaid if 
payment sent with order, or C.O.D. plus 
postal charges. Sold on MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE, Order today! 

THE BABEESAFE Co. 

3423 Lawrence Ave., Ehicago 25, i. 


/ 


Dept. 170, 





THUMB SUCKING IS UNHEALTHFUL 
° AND UNBECOMING 


TO A CHILD 





| stars, climate, thought, or any other 


| (Continued from page 454) 
| ness, the kind that results in the loss 
| of hair over a certain part of the scalp. 
Pattern baldness is hereditary and 
_has come down through the ages from 
one generation to another, wholly un- 
influenced by style of head dress, 
habits of living or hair tonics. The 
question arises as to why women are 
not affected in the same way men are. 
Science has the answer. Research has 
revealed that baldness is what is called 
a pure heredity trait; that is, it is a 
“dominant” in men and a “recessive” 
' in women. A dominant trait is one 
that usually shows quite plainly in the 
offspring, even though derived from 
but one parent. On the other hand, a 
recessive trait is not usually manifest 
unless it is derived through both 
parents. 


8. First cousins who marry run the 
risk of having children of inferior in- 
telligence. 

Maybe. There is more chance that 
recessive characteristics will crop out 
in marriages between first cousins 
than in marriages between unrelated 
persons. Because first cousins have 
two grandparents in common, some 
part of their genes—the ultimate fac- 
tors in heredity—may be the same. 
Thus, according to geneticists, if these 
grandparents were carrying any hid- 
den “black” genes, those which pro- 
duce detrimental effects, there will be 
more than an average danger that 
their children will inherit them. But 
if the family is known to be of de- 
fect-free stock, this objection to first 
cousin marriages does not exist. From 
substantial evidence on the subject, 
however, Amram Scheinfeld in his 
book “You and Heredity” says: “We 
must conclude that unless a family is 
of unusually high quality, and known 
to be free of serious hereditary de- 
fects, cousin marriages should be dis- 
couraged.” 


9. Syphilis is inherited. 

False. Syphilis among newborn is 
acquired before birth only from in- 
fected mothers and by contact, not 
heredity. A child cannot be born with 
the disease unless it is present in the 
mother during pregnancy. Treatment 
of the disease in the mother during 
pregnancy can prevent such infection 
of the child. 

10. Husband and wife should put 
themselves in the right state of mind 
for the conception of a child. 

False. The hereditary factors trans- 
mitted to a specific child by its par- 
ents will be exactly the same, whether 
the child is conceived in happiness 
and wealth, or bitterness and poverty. 

11. The sex of an unborn child can 
be influenced before or during concep- 
tion by the mother. 

False. Neither mother’s diet, the 


HYGEI, 


formula can influence the sex of th 
child. 


12. More boys are born than gir 
because boys are stronger. 

False. More boys are born, simply 
because more are conceived, but as; 
group males are weaker than femal 
Scientists have examined  aborte 
babies and have found that in thes 
early mortalities the males far ow. 
number the females. And _beyon 
birth, at almost every stage of life 
males drop out at a higher rate tha 
females. 


13. Birthmarks are inherited. 

True. Although there are a greg 
many superstitions concerning | the 
presence of birthmarks, considerable 
evidence exists to show that they ar 
inherited. The tendency for member 
of a family to inherit a birthmark i 
the same position is not universal; bu 
studies of pedigrees show that the fre. 
quency of such localization is ver 


high. 


14. Tuberculosis is inherited. 

False. Contact with the tubercle 
bacillus is necessary to acquire the 
disease. So far as is known, the on) 
common diseases in which heredity is 
indicated as a dominating influence 
are diabetes and rheumatic heart dis- 
ease. If the husband and wife have 
diabetes, every one of their childre: 
will be diabetic. In the case of rhev- 
matic heart disease what is inherited 
is not the disease itself but a sus- 
ceptibility to its development under 
certain conditions. 


15. A history of insanity in the fam- 


ily of either husband or wife will lea 


to insanity in their children. 
False. Mental defects arise from: 
variety of causes, including heredity 
but no child can inherit a mental de- 
fect from only one side of the family. 
This is true of all recessive defects— 
physical and mental—feebleminded- 
ness, susceptibility to rheumatic fever, 
diabetes, congenital deafness  ané 
others. No one of these defects coult 
be inherited by a child unless it re- 
ceived exactly the same heredita! 
factors from both father and mothe! 


MAILING DATE OF HYGEIA | 
CHANGED 


Because of limited printing facilities 
in the home office of the American 
Medical Association in Chicago, it has 
been necessary to transfer the printing 
of HYGEIA, The Health Magazine, to 
Kable Brothers Company, publication 
printers, at Mount Morris, Illinois. 

For a few months, it will be quite im- 
possible to mail HYGEIA before the 
fifth to the tenth of the month of issue. 
Please do not write us about missing an 
issue unless you have not received your 
copy of HYGEIA by the fifteenth of the 
month of issue. 
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EMOTIONAL FACTORS IN 
MARRIAGE 


One of the many factors vital to 
a successful marriage is long range 
planning and persistent effort in car- 
rying out such plans, stated Esther 
Schour, in the bulletin of the Illinois 
Society for Mental Hygiene. This calls 
for patience and determination and an 
ability to curtail those immediate 
pleasures that conflict with long term 
constructive ends. If the goal is worth- 
while and the marital partners are 
relatively mature, they will accept 
postponement and find satisfaction in 
their joint dreams and hopes for the 
future. But if they are immature, if 
they must have what they want at 
once, the marriage may endure on a 
day to day basis, without direction and 
without promise of permanence. 

Foundations for a successful mar- 
riage are laid down in childhood, states 
Miss Schour. The best preparation for 
marriage comes from living with emo- 
tionally healthy parents, who are able 
to love each other and their children 
in emotionally mature ways. 

Some efforts in the direction of edu- 
cating people for marriage have been 
made through group and individual 
premarital and marital counseling. 
Group counseling has generally, how- 
ever, emphasized the social factors of 
marriage to the neglect of emotional 
factors in the individual that make for 
stability in marriage. Further group 
education, through publications, lec- 
tures and classes, in schools, libraries, 
churches and community centers 
should convey information on and an 
awareness of the individual’s needs in 
marriage and the demands of marriage 
on the individual. This emphasis would 
lead some to recognize the emotional 
problems in themselves which might 
constitute obstacles to adjustment in 
marriage, and to seek professional 
assistance with these problems, adds 
Miss Schour. 





FACTS ABOUT HOME 
TEMPERATURE 


In addition to maintaining the air 
within a home at a satisfactory tem- 
perature it must contain the proper 
amount of water vapor and be free 


§ ‘rom dirt, dust, smoke and pollen. It 


must be moving constantly but im- 
perceptibly to be free from staleness, 
germs and bacteria, and be of ade- 
quate density. 

Tests have proved that a home 
equipped with apparatus designed to 
furnish the factors of indoor comfort 
has a marked effect on the improved 
health and comfort conditions of its 
Sccupants and in the preservation of 
household furnishings and clothing 
and in the saving of many hours of 
Work required for household duties. 
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SAFEGUARD IT... WITH THE 


KITCHEN CRAFT 


SYSTEM OF COOKING 


Food — of the right kinds, properly prepared — 
comes first in any health program. And Kitchen 
Craft points the way to more nourishing meals that 
are also more attractive and tasty. 

Kitchen Craft is not just an assortment of “pots 
and pans.” It is a complete system of scientific food 
preparation. You cook without added water, con 
serving foods’ natural color, firmness, and flavor, 
vitamins and minerals. 

Food values are sealed in — air is shut out. The 
thick aluminum distributes heat evenly and quickly. 
You avoid the losses commonly caused by high heat, 
peeling, oxidation, and dissolution in water. 

Look over the beautiful Kitchen Craft system our 
distributor will be happy to show you. Write us for 
his name. . . . And ask for the free booklet, “Safe- 
guarding Health via the Dining Table.” 


The 
KITCHEN CRAFT COMPANY 


Division of West Bend Aluminum Co. 
Dept. 546, West Bend, Wisconsin 
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Even lo Has 
4-Oz.”“ Baby Sister! 


Hospital nurses and mothers have asked 
us for a 4-oz. Evenflo Nurser. This smaller 
unit is ideal for feeding 
newborn babies and for 
giving water, fruit juice and @& 
other supple 
mental feedings. 

The same nip- 
ple, cap and 
sealing disc are 
used on both 
the 4- and 8- 
0z. sizes. Com- 
plete unit in \ 
either size is j 

4 
| 


& 








25c at baby 


shops, drug & | ; 
dept. stores. f| j 
4- and 8-oz. je 
Evenflo See 
“America’s Most Popular Nurser” 


And we mean 
SAFE! When Baby 
is in a Williams- 
burg SAFE-T-BILT 
Hi-Chair you 
needn’t worry 
about drafts, tip- 
ping over, sliding 
down, or climbing 
out. 


SafeT-Cilt w-cHairs 














SAFE-T-BILT Hi- 
Chairs are de- 
signed and built to 
overcome all the 
dangers and draw- 
backs of ordinary 
high chairs. They 
are rugged, yet 
definitely attractive 
—with styles and 
prices to suit every 
pocketbook. 


ie 
Send for name of 
Dealer selling 
SAFE-T-BILT hr- 


chairs in your city. 





SINCE 1870 


WILLIAMSBURG CHAIR FACTORY INC 


Y sn Tr 
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| ETTER health for all is the goal 
of the World Health Organiza- 
tion. You may think yourself a 
healthy specimen. Even so, a greater 
sense of well-being is projected for 
you. By pooling the resources, the 
knowledge, and the skills of all na- 
tions, it is believed the day will come 
when diseases such as malaria, tuber- 
culosis and syphilis will be wiped out. 

That may sound like a dream. It 
was, indeed, a long cherished dream 
of health workers until the wheels 
were set in motion on July 22, 1946, to 
make it a reality. Representatives of 
no less than sixty-one nations on that 
day signed the constitution of the 
World Health Organization—the first 
fully empowered international agency 
in public health. 

In the past, health measures have 
often been concerned with establish- 
ing quarantine and checking epidem- 
ics. Such measures were defensive. 
The new health organization empha- 
sizes an aggressive action toward 
health—defined as “a state of complete 
physical, mental and social well-being 
and not merely the absence of disease 
or infirmity.” 

The way was paved for the World 
Health Organization at the United Na- 
tions Conference on International Or- 
ganization, meeting in San Francisco 
April 25, 1945. Brazil introduced the 
word “health” in the Charter of the 
United Nations. Brazil and China 
jointly proposed a declaration to es- 
tablish an international health organi- 
zation, and it was approved unani- 

_mously by the Conference. 

Several nations, including the 
United States, got together on a course 
leading toward an international health 
organization. In December, 1945, the 
Senate passed a joint resolution re- 
questing the President to take im- 
mediate steps toward convening a 
health conference and forming an in- 





ternational health organization. On 


Bt | 
nt aL 
rR ALL 


February 15, 1946, the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations 
adopted a resolution calling for 
preparatory committee to meet in 
Paris and an International Health 


Conference to follow in New York ff 


City in June of 1946. 


The preparatory committee of 16 | 
experts named by the Economic and 
Social Council met in March with Dr. J 


Rene Sand of Belgium as chairman. A 
constitution for a single new interna- 
tional health organization was based 
on drafts submitted by France, the 
United Kingdom, the United States 
and Yugoslavia. The full Conference 
of sixty-one nations met in New York 
City June 19 to July 22, 1946, under 
chairmanship of Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran of the United States 
Public Health Service. 

The work of the Organization wil 
be carried out by the World Health 
Assembly. This comprises delegates 
of the member nations chosen fo! 
technical competence in the health 
fieid. The Health Assembly will meet 
annually and each nation will have 
one vote. An executive board of i 
persons, designated by as many men- 
ber nations and holding office fo 
three years will carry out the decisions 
and policies of the Health Assembly. 

What is the World Health Organ- 
ization expected to accomplish? Firs! 
of all, there is urgent need for caring 
for the sick and the wounded, {0 
feeding the hungry, controlling ep 
demic diseases, and providing basi 
sanitation. The Health Organizatio! 


will plan long term programs of healt 

services. They will be designed ‘ 

protect the peoples of the world from 
(Continued on page 460) 
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bf DELIVERED TO THE HOME BY 
States Bi 
‘Yor LEADING DAIRIES 
York 
under a 
-neral i é ° . mu 
States Controlled delivery brings “grove-fresh” orange juice right to the home 
ready to pour into a glass and serve. Won't clog bottle nipples . . . simply 
1 will serve to the baby without straining! Keeps in the refrigerator just like a 
fealth bottle of milk. 
gates 
1 for 
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ot IDEAL FOR BABY FEEDING ... BECAUSE 
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of 18 It's HOMOGENIZED ... BLENDED ... De-OILED ... De-AERATED 
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MAIN OFFICE: 1217 BIRCH STREET, LOS ANGELES 21 PLANT: COVINA, CALIF, 











“There is a 
Maiden Form 
for Every Tre 
of en 





Cool to the eye, cool to the touch, , 
these brassieres of 100% pure imported Linen 
wash like the proverbial handkerchief . and 
ac tually thrive on hard wear and frequent 
laundering. As for fit, they mould and support 
with that perfection smart women always asso- 
ciate with the proud name of Maiden Form. 
In Linen, the *“Ariette” bandeau 
(above) and the ** Allo-Ette” ban- 
deau are each $2.00; “Ariette’” with 
2-inch band is $2.50; and “Allo-Ette” 
with 6-inch band is $5.00. 
Send for free Style Folders: Maiden Form 
Brassiere Company, Inc.. New York 16, N. Y. 


' USE 


TODIIN 


to prevent infection 
in CUTS ¢& 
and 














You can’t afford to neglect cuts and 
scratches — no matter how trivial. 
Even minor ones may cause serious 


infection. So do the sensible thing. 
‘Paint’ the injured area immediately 
with IODINE — one of the oldest, 
safest and most reliable antiseptics 
— to prevent infection. 

Get a bottle of 2% strength 
IODINE from your druggist today. 


Always keep it on hand for first aid 
in the home, at the office or shop. 








| of dependent peoples; 
Commission, with the habit-forming 
| drugs. 






(Continued from page 458) 

the ravages of disease. And they will 
tend to insure to every person the 
standard of health made possible by 
the technical achievements of the 
medical sciences. This can come about 
only through the cooperation of all 
countries. The work of the Health 
Organization takes in mental hygiene. 
It even includes education in prevent- 
ing another total war by doing away 
with the basic emotional causes of war. 

The World Health Organization is 
expected to work with other related 
international agencies. The Food and 
Agriculture Organization, for example, 
is concerned wit nutrition on a 
worldwide basis; the International 
Labor Office, with industrial hygiene 
and social insurance; the Civil Avia- 
tion Agency, with the spread of dis- 
ease through rapid transport; the 
Trusteeship Council, with the health 
the Narcotics 


To prevent overlapping and 
gaps in those fields with which two 
or more specialized agencies are con- 
cerned, the Economic and _ Social 
Council of the United Nations will act 
as coordinator. 

At last we are beginning to think 
about equalizing the opportunity for 
health of all mankind—irrespective of 
race, religion, political belief, social 
or economic status. We are on the 
threshold of new scientific victories 
that are breath-taking in their prom- 


_ise of improved health, provided we 


3 


not only expand but also learn to 
utilize new knowledge wisely. 

The United States has much to gain 
from health improvements in other 
countries. In the past, scientific ad- 


| vances in any one country have bene- 
| fited all nations. 


Our own protection against disease 
demands our participation in interna- 
tional health activity. Traditional 
quarantine barriers have been put into 
the discard by international airways. 

Disease does not stop at national 
boundaries. Today epidemics any- 
where in the world are dangerous to 
other nations. What is more, low 
standards of health lay a burden on 
prosperity and trade, impose an eco- 
nomic handicap on every nation and 
on the world as a whole. 

It is becoming increasingly clear 
that the health sciences can contribute 
to man’s ability to live harmoniously 
with others in a changing environ- 
ment. The gains are many. Improved 
health enhances standards of living; 
promotes economic prosperity; and 
cements international friendship lead- 
ing to world peace. 

Although the responsibility for 
health within its own boundaries is of 
primary concern to every nation, 
added benefits can accrue through in- 
ternational teamwork. We can expect 
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the world health center to serve as 
the directing and coordinating agency 
to supply information, leadership ang 
assistance in every phase of health 
work. Further, the Organization wi] 
stimulate and conduct scientific re. 
search to build more effective tools fo; 
controlling disease. Better remedies 
will follow; new preventives will re. 
sult. 

Naturally, efforts will be made to 
check many of the human ills which 
now take such a heavy toll in dis. 
ability and death. Heart disease 
cancer, mental illness, and degenera- 
tive diseases will be targets for co- 
ordinated international attack. 

The World Health Organization wil] 
use all of our modern scientific knowl- 
edge to rid the world of ancient human 


plagues. Its first objective is disease 
prevention. But this is only a first 
step. 


More and more we are realizing that 
hunger and malnutrition stunt the 
bodies and warp the minds of a large 
part of the world’s population. By 
pooling our nutritional knowledge 
with the food and agriculture efforts 
of the United Nations we may hope to 
achieve freedom from hunger. After 
that comes the positive improvement 
of physical and mental fitness. We will 
seek higher levels of physical develop- 
ment—a not merely longer but more 
productive, more vigorous life span. 

The program of the World Health 
Organization is economically sound. 
We know that there is an intimate, in- 
separable relationship between health 
and economy. Sickness is expensive, 
not only to individuals but also to 
governments. 

Inevitably our greatest bulk of 
sickness is found among the poor who 
cannot pay for proper medical atten- 
tion and nursing care. Usually they 
do not receive any attention at all 
until they have reached a critical and 
often hopeless stage of illness. Then 
they become the responsibility of 
their government. 

On the other hand, when people are 
healthy they work well, they think 
well, and they are constructive, active 
citizens. Good health is a sound in- 
vestment. By exerting suitable meas- 
ures to improve the health of all peo- 
ple throughout the world, we will be 
on the road to universal economic 
security. 

The World Health Organization i 
a collective instrument to prevent and 
control disease, promote physical and 
mental vigor, expand scientific knowl- 
edge and contribute to the harmony 0 
human relations. 

Though it is a mere infant in swad- 
dling clothes, the new Health Organ- 
ization is none the less a positive force 
destined to have far reaching effects. 
It may add years of greater usefulness 
to your life. 
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Copyright 1047, Better Vision Institute, Ine, 


YOU GOTTA SEE IT TO HIT IT! 


ERE you see split-second action, in slow motion. 

You see what happens when a batter’s eyes 
weaken, lose their keenness, their speed of ad- 
justment—and fail to deliver “in the clutch’’ A 
clean miss! 


Yes, it’s a fact that eyes can make all the differ- 
ence between a champ and a “flop’’—at baseball, 
at golf, tennis, basketball—at almost every sport. 


When your eyes falter, you falter. Your timing and 
coordination fall off badly. Your scoring slumps. 
For your eyes control 80% of your motions. If 
you neglect them they let down, and let you down. 


BETTER VISION FOR BETTER LIVING 


You become a third-stringer, a bench warmer in 
the arena of life. 


It's downright good strategy to see to your eyes 
regularly —to have an Ophthalmologist or Optome- 
trist correct the vision changes which come with 
hard use, neglect and age. 


His professional help and care and the technical 
skills of the Ophthalmic Dispenser (Optician) will 
keep your seeing as keen and sharp as a ringing 
triple to left center—in top form for every test. 
Have you had your eyes examined lately? 
Better Vision Institute, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York. 








care, also appears in the pages of The Saturday Evening Post and the American Magazine. 


This “stopper” advertisement, capitalizing the popularity of baseball with its millions of 
followers, and directing the attention of readers to the vital importance of regular professional 
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by HERMAN GOODMAN 


OU, patron of beauty shop, 

; beauty parlor or salon, have a 

definite interest in the sanitary 
conditions of the place and the health 
of the people to whom you entrust 
yourself, no matter how difficult. You 
have some general knowledge of 
cleanliness from your own experiences 
ina home. You need not be told the 
establishment you patronize should be 
located in clean surroundings. A 
beauty parlor in the center of a malo- 
dorous area should not attract you. 

The odors from any marginal health 
hazard in the surroundings should 
deter you from entering the place. 
Certainly odors from unwashed hu- 
man beings or a mixture of body 
odors, cooking odors, and chemical 
odors will make it impossible for you 
to remain to enjoy the period of re- 
laxation a visit to the beautician 
should offer you. 

Lapses in cleanliness should be 
noted, and as a patron you should 
tactfully explain your views. For 
example, you should prevent the ap- 
plication of brush, comb or pins to 
your hair if you see the operator pick 
one of these items from the floor after 
dropping it. It is not enough for the 
operator to remove the implements 
from a sealed envelope prior to use on 
you. These tools must be kept kitchen 
clean. You would not dream of utiliz- 
ing a fork after it fell to the floor. Why 
submit to the application to your skin, 
scalp, hair or nails of a contaminated 
toilet article? 

Of course, you indicate your dis- 
pleasure if the operator holds hairpins 
or other items in her mouth and then 
uses them on you. She may have the 
cleanest mouth in the world, but it is 
not the proper receptacle for these 
items to be placed in your hair. 


HYGEI, 


Check the Sanitation tn 
your Seauty /Parlet 


A poor habit is for the operator to 
remove an instrument from the steam- 
ing water sterilizer and then blow her 
breath on it to cool it. It is her breath 
but it is your body. Each patron de- 
serves clean tools. Her health de- 
mands clean tools. Your city or state 
sanitary code imposes this cleanliness 
on the owner and operator in the shop 
you patronize. 


The health of the operator is checked 


by the licensing authority of your 


community. The display of the cur- 
rent year’s certificate of compliance is 
one of your safety measures. Of 
course, it may be reasoned—and 
rightly, too—that an examination held 
364 days prior to your visit does not 
insure health in the operator on the 
appointment you have with her—the 
day before the license or permit ex- 
pires. And the operators may ask 
with some slight degree of justification 
for a health certificate from the pro- 
spective patron. But you need not be 
an expert to note abnormalities of the 
uncovered skin of the hands and face 
and neck. The shop is required by 
law to refuse service to any patron 
with obvious abnormalities of the skin 
of the hands, face and neck and of the 
nails and hair. You, a patron, must 
exercise the same right—to refuse 
service from an operator obviously not 
completely well. 

Neither you, a patron, nor the op- 
erator serving you need carry an 
x-ray plate analysis of the lungs made 
on the day you meet in the beauty 
shop. But persistent, hacking, pro- 
ductive coughs from either of you 
should constitute evidence sufficient to 
deter each of you from being close 
enough to permit of the personal serv- 
ice of the beautician. 

The hand washing and drying tech- 


nic of your beauty operator is the firs 
and possibly the best clue you have « 
to observation of sanitary code regu. 
lations. Watch the hands. Does yow 
operator wash her hands with sow 
and water before touching the imple. 


ments she is to use on you, or befor 


picking up your hand, or graspix 
your hair? If washing is omitted, yu 
should recall an urgent appointmen 
and make ready to leave the chair « 
the booth. You should tell the sho 


owner or the shop manager why yo 


are leaving. 


OUR operator washes her hand 
Now you watch the drying. Do 
she take a towel from the discarded 
ones utilized on previous patrons 
dry her hands? She might as well nv 
have washed them if she does. TW 
towel should be a freshly launderel 
linen or disposable paper. Next yo 
notice what is touched first after th 
washing and drying. 
Do the hands run through the op 
erator’s hair? Do they adjust 
skirt? Do they rummage through ti 
tools, linen, supplies utilized on th 
previous patron? A cleanliness-c0 
scious operator would do none 
these. A cleanliness-conscious ¢0 
would not do these things while pit 
paring meals in the kitchen. If » 
did—what comes next? Wash and i 
again. And that’s why your best cl 
to the hygiene training of the ope! 
tor, and the hygiene supervision & 
shop owner or manager is their ha! 
washing and hand drying technics. 
In brief the hand washing should ™ 
be a sham, should not be for fulfilli 
the letter of the sanitary code ' 
quirements. The hand washing shou 
(Continued on page 479) 
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STRANGE, ISN’T IT, that so many women 
use beauty preparations without considering the integrity 


he of and skill of the maker? Evidently they do not 


at rn realize that inferior beauty preparations can prove 
ws ch harmful to their skin...even to their system. 
s - con As a doctor you can help your patients to be more dis- 
me criminating by recommending the use only of “science- 
a e safe” cosmetics. A nationally sold brand of face 

If sh powder that can be accurately described as hypo-allergenic... 
ind dt DuBarry Face Powder by Richard Hudnut. It is one of the © , 
a many DuBarry Beauty Preparations accepted for advertising 113 West 18th Street - New York 11, N. Y. 
sion 4 by the Journal of the American Medical Association. Cosmetics of Rare Quality 
r hati 
11S. 
uld FOR SPECIALLY PREPARED BOOKLET, “HISTORY AND SCIENTIFIC FORMULATION OF COSMETIC PREPARATIONS,” WRITE: 
"ie PROFESSIONAL SERVICE DIVISION, RICHARD HUDNUT, 113 west 18TH STREET, NEW YORK 1], NEW YORK 
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Like most expectant mothers, 
you will soon be buying baby 
bottles and nipples. Isn't it wise 
to buy only the brand that will 
give your baby greatest pro- 
section? 

We mean, of course, Baby-All 
Natural Nurser. You see, your 
baby’s bottle can’t become con- 
taminated when you use Baby- 
All Natural Nurser properly. 
The breast-shaped, one-piece, 
“no-colic’” nipple screws onto 
the bottle quickly, without 
fingers touching the nipple — 
and baby can't pull it off! 

Each Baby-All Natural 
Nurser set includes a screw-on 
“no-colic” nipple, bottle, and 
cap to seal formula safely in 
refrigerator or while traveling. 
PYREX or DURAGLAS BOTTLE 

Approved by Medical Profession 


Sola complete at infant Departments or Orug Stores 


SANIT-ALL PRODUCTS CORP., Greenwich, Ohio 





A NEW SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT! 








A DEFINITE 
HEALTH AID 
FOR BABY 











Doctors today re- 
quire frequent speci- 
mens for urinalysis. 
Toidey Specimen 
Collector makes this 
easy for mothers of 
babies and toddlers. 
With Toideyette (de- 
flector) can be used 








on any toilet seat. 
Write for full details. 


TOIDEY HABIT TRAINING UNIT 
starts baby right. . . Little 
Toidey, Toidey Base, Toidey- 
ette, Toidey Specimen Col- 
lector; Toidey Two Steps for 
toddler. At Leading Infants’ 
Depts. WRITE FOR FREE 


~~ NE BOOKLET “Training the Baby."’ 
- Box H&7, 


THE TOIDEY COMPANY 
Certrude A. Muller. inc 
FORT WAYNE + INDIANA 
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HYGEI, 


by T. R. RETLAW 


| Twelve questions for self examination may aid in mapping one’s 
own mind and charting progress toward emotional maturity. 


| MANY men and women face the ex- 
| acting obligations of adult living with 
a baffling sense, at times—they are at 
a loss to say how or why—that they 
have not quite grown up emotionally. 
| Somewhere along the line, in infancy, 
childhood or adolescence, there may 
have been some failure in the mutual 
_ respect and faith essential for the nor- 
'mal evolution of emotional growth. 
The suggestions that follow are de- 
_ signed to give some aid in measuring 
emotional maturity and _ disclosing 
areas from which some obstacle—gen- 
erally some uncleared debris from the 
past—can be removed to permit fur- 
'ther growth. 
Our present knowledge of why men 
behave as they do indicates that per- 
| sonal security in society is related to 
the way in which emotional experi- 
ences have become integrated. The 
evaluation of experience influences 
the way one feels and thinks about 
himself. The opinions one has about 
himself are related to the means he 
adopts to maintain his social security. 
What we believe about ourselves de- 
termines, in large part, the way we 
feel and think about other people and 
about the social scheme of living. 
These feelings and thoughts are the 
result of one’s own inner vision. They 
are intimately personal in character 
and largely abstract in quality. One 
must evaluate them for himself alone. 
One may in part evaluate his own 
emotional growth and development 
by a process of self questioning some- 
what as follows: 


1 
Do you truthfully and honestly be- 
lieve that you can take your place, do 
your part and hold your own among 
your fellows? 


2 


Are you a responsible and depend- 


| able person? 


Are you of great importance to some 
other people and are you wanted and 
loved among them for yourself alone? 





4 


Are you without grudges against 
your parents or other members of 
your family? 

5 


Did they try to understand and keep 
you from harm, sometimes even 
against your will? 


6 


Do you feel secure but not neces- 
sarily bound by the love of your par- 
ents? 

7 


Do you or do you not feel yourself 
dominated by others and can you 
make decisions and do things for 
yourself? 

8 


Are other people entitled to feel that 
they are responsible and dependable 
persons and are entitled to considera- 
tion in this regard? 


Is the world for you an interesting 
and dramatic place in which to live? 


10 


Do you or do you not feel rancor or 
bitterness against deprivations, disap- 
pointments or sorrows? 


11 
Can the world in general be lived in 
by you fully and satisfyingly? 


12 


Do you have a voluntary and unco- 
erced feeling of obligation to maintain 
a set of personal standards that auto- 
matically govern behavior, intention 
and character? By these standards wil 
you guide your life and discharge you’ 
broader social obligations? 


By such inner searching for positive 
good, one can be assured of a health- 
ful frame of mind, be able to enjoy # 
healthful and comfortable mental lile. 
and satisfactorily meet the obligations 
that society demands and matur'ly 
must assume. 
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JUNE 
RETIRING THE AEDES 


A retired business man has made a 


name for himself in eradicating the | 


mosquito that carries filariasis in the 
Fiji Islands, relates the London pe- 
riodical, New Health. He is David 
Amos, former manager of the Pacific 
Insurance Company, who volunteered 
for war service with the mosquito 
control unit formed by the Fiji gov- 
ernment. 

Amos found that the variety of 
Aedes mosquito that carries filariasis 
in the Pacific islands has a short range 
of flight and lays its eggs in ratholes, 
coconut shells and other “small con- 
tainers.” Unlike other mosquitoes of 
similar habits, however, it does not 
live inside buildings, but rests between 
meals in bushes, shrubs and long 
grasses. He reasoned that if every Fiji 
village were the center of a properly 
cleared area one hundred yards in 
radius, and if all Fijians were taught 
how to eliminate possible breeding 
places, the disease-carrying mosquito 
would soon give up associating with 
human beings altogether and filariasis 
would eventually be eradicated. 

Hundreds of villages are now co- 
operating in the campaign, and it is 
attracting interest throughout the 
Pacific islands where this mosquito is 
a menace to health. 





SAFEST FOOT FORWARD 

The nation began 1947 with its safest 
foot forward, reports the National 
Safety Council. January traffic deaths 
totaled 2,370, a drop of 18 per cent 
from January of last year. This, the 
Council pointed out, indicated a return 
to the normal prewar seasonal varia- 
tion, and, if maintained throughout the 
year, will mean a 2,500 reduction in 
the annual traffic toll—31,000 this year 
as compared with 33,500 in 1946. 





TEETH OR TOOLS? 


A series of “teeth tips for teen- 
agers” published in Dental Health by 
the National Dental Hygiene Associa- 
tion includes: Soft pedal soft drinks; 
use straws, preferably individually 
paper-wrapped straws; replace miss- 
ing teeth promptly; complete the 
“straightening” of teeth while there is 
yet time. 

First tip on the list is a reminder 
that should be, but obviously is not, 
unnecessary: 

“Don’t use teeth to open bobby pins, 
loosen bottle tops, crack nuts, chew 
pencils or bite sewing thread.” 





Especially for Children 
is the new department 
“INFORMATION FOR MOTHERS” 
That Appears on Page 245 
of this issue of HYGEIA 
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KROLL 4a the 


QUALITY J want 
/ 







FIRST, by raising 
spring, it serves as 
a handy bassinette 
and dressing table. 
NO STOOPING! 











THEN, as a full-size 
crib! Tilting fea- 
ture brings comfort 
when baby is ill. 































BEDSIDE FEATURE 
enables mother to 
take care of baby 
without arising. 

























LATER—converts in- 
to Jr. Youth's Bed! 
Enables growing 
child to climb in 
and out safely. 


FREE FOLDER 


KROLL BROS. CO., Dept. Hé, CHICAGO 16 
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MAGATING 


Guaranteed by ” 
Good Housekeeping 
a 
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QUALITY! 


SEX EDUCATION BOOKLETS 
A Series of Five Modern Booklets 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 





* THOSE FIRST SEX 
QUESTIONS 
For parents of little chil- 
dren. Wholesome home life, 
character training and accu- 


rate answers to first sex on —_—" 
questions are fundamental. by Thurman B, Rice, M.D 
» o4 . ; 
THE STORY OF LIFE Written by Dr. Rice, physician 


For boys and girl, ten years 
of age, telling them how the 
young come to plants, ani- 


public health official, teacher and 


mals, and human parents. father. Frank, but not sensa 
* IN| TRAINING tional. Progressive viewpoints 
For boys of high school age, stressed, while fundamental prin 


interpreting their adolescent 


development in terms of ciples are maintained. Thess 
athletic and other achieve- - . 
pamphlets may first be read by 


, 





* HOW LIFE GOES ON parents, then given children ac- 


For girls of high school age. cording to age. Attractive 

Their role as mothers of the sett jetivaly 

men of tomorrow. printed. 

* THE AGE OF ROMANCE _ ag 
For young men and women, 25¢ each. 


Complete set of five in 5 «ed filing case, $1.00, 


dealing with the problem as Heavy paper covers. Illustrated. 





a unit for both sexes. AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 6535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10 
Other 

Booklets SEX EDUCATION FOR THE PRESCHOOL CHILD (Jones-Read). 12 pp... 15¢ 

SEX EDUCATION FOR THE TEN YEAR OLD (Bolles). 12 pp................. 16¢ 

on SEX EDUCATION FOR THE ADOLESCENT (Corner-Landis). 20 pp. ....... 15e 

SEX AND SEX EDUCATION FOR THE MARRIED COUPLE (Mudd). 12 pp. be 

SEX EDUCATION FOR THE WOMAN AT MENOPAUSE (Hartman). 12 pp. 16e 

_ MARRIAGE GETTING READY FOR MARRIED LIFE (Dittrick). 24 pp..................0000-. 10¢ 

| doen ie A WOMAN FACES FIFTY (Sevringhaus). 6 pp..............0ccccccccecccceceececeee 1000 

ANSWERS TO PRACTICAL QUESTIONS ON MENSTRUATION (Bell). & pp... 106 

A.M.A. PRESS CLINICS FOR THE CHILDLESS (Ratcliff). 4 pp... ...... oc ec cccccee eee 10¢ 








THE WORD YOU CAN’T SAY (Masturbation). 8 pp. 10 








IT’S TRAVEL TIME AGAIN! 


BOODLE BUGGY .... $35.00 
Boodle Buggy Jr. Deluxe $25.00 
Boodle Buggy Jr... .. $19.95 


(Slightly higher west of the Rockies, 
in Canada and Mexico) 








| Your choice of three handsome models, 
priced to meet any budget. Ideal Travel 
Bed, Bassinet and Carriage, all in one! 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate 
the special feafures of each! 


WELLS 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
FOLDING BABY CARRIAGES 


Send date of your baby’s birth to the 
Welsh Co. for a free horoscope. 


1535 S. Eighth St., St. Louis (4), Mo. 


———— 




















“BABEE-TENDA’ 


« SAFETY CHAIR 


@ Baby eats peacefully, plays contentedly 
snugly secure in this comfortably cushioned 
Babee-Tenda. Low, square, it is solidly bal- 
anced to prevent injurious falls. 


Babee-Tenda is convenient 
for feeding, aids training in 
self-feeding. Swing-action 
seat helps develop young 
muscles. Converts in a jiffy 


yj co many-use table, serves 
from sit-up age well into 
school age. 


Used by 500,000 mothers. 
Approved by child specialists 
since 1937 for its patented 
safety features. A grand gift. 

mereeren Send for Free Folder 
maa Ties Not Sold In Stores. See phone 
1 book for authorized agency 
or write for full details. 


© 1947 B-T Corp. *Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 











SSSSSESRSERESHEEESSSEEERREEEEEEe . 
~ The Babee-Tenda Corp S 
@ Dept.H-5 750 Prospect Ave. + 
= Cleveland 15, Ohio s 

= 
5 Please send your free illustrated folder. s 
8 7 
* Name . 
be s 
- Address 4 
a . 
s City — - State s 
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Nutrition 


as 
“AUGUST . 





by MICHAEL G. WOHL 


MOST of us are all too familiar with 
at least one problem of summer diet— 
loss of appetite. Wives and mothers 
are apt to feel fenced in by the triple- 
barbed demands of planning and pre- 
paring meals gauged to the jaded 
summer taste and yet conveying the 
essentials of nutrition, plus the un- 
derstandable desire to stay out df the 
kitchen as much as possible. No man 
will venture to say that the problem 
is small, but it is not insuperable. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to 
satisfy in full that desire to shun the 
stove. A proper diet even for the hot- 
test months cannot be completely 
served out of the refrigerator. In 
summer as in winter, the ‘day’s diet 
should center in a hot, well cooked, 
appetizing meal. Something hot is 
cheering and tones up the whole 
digestive route. 

But there are large consolations. 
Obviously, the needs or desires for hot 
foods are less in summer than in win- 
ter. Making the cooked foods simple 
agrees with both the summer appetite 
and the summer digestion. In hot 
weather, both the taste and the dietary 
requirements will fall in line with the 
cook’s wishes for lighter meals, with 
a greater reliance on salads, simply 
cooked green vegetables, fruit, gelatin, 
milk and buttermilk. Meat should be 
included, though perhaps a larger 
share of the total needs for the “build- 
ing” foods may be obtained from vege- 


| table proteins with better satisfaction 
| for the appetite than in winter. 


Except for persons in unusual oc- 
cupations, most of the special require- 
ments for summer diet, such as a large 
intake of salt and water, can be met 
automatically, by simply following the 
dictates of thirst and hunger. If ap- 
petite is frustrated by unwisely chosen 
or inappropriately prepared food, 
however, it may become a poor guide 
in the sense that it may fail to demand 
all the essentials that the body needs 
the year round, summer and winter, 
for proper health and tone in work 
and play. 

In summer the total amount of food 
and the fats may be reduced. The need 
for protein, however, is no less in 
summer than in winter; the old belief 


that protein foods were “heating” has 
been exploded. Some fat, too, is es- 
sential, though it need not be any- 
where near the amount that the aver- 
age American consumes in winter. 

Needs for the “protective” foods, the 
vitamins and minerals, are unchanged. 
Both for this reason and to combat 
anorexia or loss of appetite, variety— 
a variety of foods and a variety of 
means of preparation—is a prime re- 
quirement of the summer diet. There 
is no évidence of a need for extra 
vitamins in summer and, for the per- 
son not engaged in strenuous physical 
activity, dosing with between-meals 
salt or salt tablets serves no purpose 
and may actually make one ill. 

It is true that when the high tem- 
perature of summer is accompanied 
by physical work, excessive loss of 
both salt and water through perspira- 
tion may occur. Continued loss of salt 
may lead to fatigue or, later, heat ex- 
haustion and even “heat cramps.” Heat 
cramps are common in some indus- 
tries. 

Where this combination of high 
temperature and strenuous exercise 
exists, additional salt may be neces- 
sary. The use of salt tablets, however, 
may cause stomach upsets. For the 
office worker, housewife or anyone not 
doing heavy work, the need may be 
more easily and more comfortably met 
by a liberal use of salty foods. The 
food faddist favoring herring as a 
summer dish may, indeed, have 
science on his side. 

The Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical 
Association has recently stated that 
under ordinary conditions the ap- 
petite for salt will regulate the intake. 
If the daily water intake is more than 
one gallon, however, more salt is 
needed than the half-ounce or so con- 
tained in the usual diet. 

A suitable daily allowance of water 
is about two and one-half quarts, 
which corresponds to about ten ordi- 
nary water-glasses. But the best 
rule is to drink as much as you wish. 
Thirst is the best guide. It as well as 
the bodily needs for water will vary 
with the work and the weather. 

Studies conducted at the Fatigue 
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See what you're missing ! 


Trifocals clear up that arm’s-length zone of blur 





Neary ALL oF us, as we reach middle 
age, require more specialized help in 
seeing than can be provided by ordi- 
nary single vision lenses. Correctly 
prescribed bifocal lenses may suffice 
for a time and often solve the prob- 


lem permanently. 


On the other hand, patients some- 
times find that while their bifocals 
permit them to see perfectly at a 
distance and at close range, objects 
at arm’s length remain unpleasantly 
fuzzy and indistinct. 


It is for this zone of blur, this fog 
bank which surrounds some bifocal 


wearers at all times that optical science 
has developed the TRIFOCAL. 


This lens includes, above the reading 
segment, an intermediate addition 
through which objects at arm’s length 
are seen clearly and without effort. 
Because the transition in focal power is 
gradual, the difficulty experienced by 
some bifocal wearers does not occur 
with properly prescribed TRIFOCALS. 


If you wear bifocals and find your- 
self hunching forward or tilting your 
head awkwardly to see at arm’s length 
—or even, in some rare cases, if you 
now wear no multifocal lenses of any 


kind—your Ophthalmologist or Optom- 
etrist may prescribe TRIFOCALS, if, in 
his judgement, you need them. In 
doing so, he is demonstrating his com- 
plete knowledge of your eye needs and 
his thorough understanding of modern 


ophthalmic techniques, 

Rely on his skill and on that of the 
Dispensing Optician. Then wear 
TRIFOCALS with confidence . . . and see 
what you’ve been missing! 


SNIVIS 
Reg. Trade Mark a Ye Copyright 1947 
oy 


The Univis Lens Company 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS OF BIFOCAL & TRIFOCAL LENSES 
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STERILIZES FULL DAY’S 
NEEDS AT ONE TIME 








On-the-hour fsteriliz- ™ 
ing gone forever! This 





modern beauty holds full day’s 
supply of eight bottles, plus bot- 
tle-caps and nipples galore! Pat- 
ented long-life heating element 
with automatic safety shut-off 
protects contents. White enamel 
top and black plastic base can 
be washed right with the dishes, 







\ Another “Mother’s Helper“ 
. ELECTRIC SERVANT FOR BABY 


* Warms * Boils 
Heats baby’s Fine for prepar- 
food in a jiffy. ing egg or 


potato. 
* Cooks A’ . 
Piping hot little f > 
meals in one / ie a» 
shake of a Se 
lamb’s tail. f —_— 











| & Vaporizes e,' 
Gives off clouds 
of healthful 


steam for stuffy 
sniffles. 





ELECTRIC STEAM RADIATOR CORP. 
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- condition. 


Laboratory at Harvard University 
show that a man doing heavy work 
under tropical conditions may lose by 
perspiration as much as a quart of 
water an hour. To restrict the intake 
of fluids during work, according to the 
Harvard scientists, is scientifically in- 
correct. Dehydration may be easily 
induced and may lead to heat exhaus- 
tion. To prevent it one should drink 
water at regular intervals. The only 
precaution is that water, or any other 
beverage, should not be taken too cold, 
or too fast, or in such quantities as to 
interfere with muscular activity. Espe- 


« | cially is this so after a period of physi- 


cal exertion. 

It is interesting that in the tropics 
men have found they could get along 
better if they drank even more water 
than their thirst demanded. It is not 
necessary, however, to think of the 
liquid intake only in terms of pure 
water. 

Almost everyone consumes A con- 
siderable amount of water in the form 
of milk, coffee, tea, soup and 
fruit and vegetable juices. Cool non- 
alcoholic drinks such as fruit juices are 
to be advised since they help in the 
elimination of heat and supply water 
and vitamins. These liquids satisfy 
much of our needs for normal water 
balance and our thirst. The remainder 
is made up by water drunk from time 
to time. 

There is some tendency to suppose 
that, like salt, a portion of the B and C 
vitamins, which are soluble in water, 
may be lost in perspiration. Most in- 
vestigators, however, agree that the 
requirements of these vitamins are no 
greater in summer than in winter. On 
the contrary, there is evidence that 
as the days grow warmer the require- 
ment for one of the B vitamins, thia- 
mine, decreases right along with the 


| decline in total food intake. 


Summer or winter, there is no con- 
vincing evidence that supplementing 
a normally varied diet with extra vita- 
mins has any effect in “improved ef- 
ficiency” or anything of the sort. It is 


' the opinion of most investigators, and 


it is my considered judgment, that 
vitamins should be prescribed by the 
physician like any other drug; that is, 
only when needed to correct a specific 
Indiscriminate “amateur” 
use of vitamins readily develops into 
self medication for symptoms which 
may indicate serious disease. 

Too often when one has loss of ap- 
petite or is nervous or irritable, he 
may merely “take vitamins.” If the 


| symptom happens to be the result of 
| tuberculosis or toxic goiter, then this 
_ self medication and the delay in ob- 


taining proper medical care may have 
disastrous consequences. 

Foods are the thriftiest sources of 
all the dietary essentials, including 


| vitamins. Synthetic vitamins are no 
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substitute for an adequate, balanced 
diet. 

The first requirement of a balanced 
diet is an adequate energy intake for 
work, play and the body functions. 
The amount varies with age, sex and 
physical activity. For the man of 
average size engaged in desk work or 
other nonstrenuous occupation, the 
daily requirement is calculated, scien- 
tifically, as 2500 calories or heat units, 
Growing children and laborers require 
two or three times this minimum cal- 
oric intake. 

In Europe the general average is 
below 1500 calories. In Yugoslavia a 
low of 750 calories has been reached. 
Anything under 2300 calories is dan- 
gerous to health. The average person 
in the United States consumes 3300 
calories a day. 

In summer, since there is no heat 
loss from the body for which to com- 
pensate, the amount of food eaten may 
be reduced, and by eating a little less, 
especially of wheat products, fats and 
oils, we could help to ease the hunger 
of the world. 

The average person does not cal- 
culate his diet in calories. The real 
yardstick of adequate food intake is 
the maintenance of proper weight 
while carrying on the daily work ade- 
quately and without fatigue. When 
one eats more than his daily needs, 
he will get indigestion or become 
obese, and the latter is not only an un- 
lovely state but a definite health 
hazard. 

Reduction in the total amount of 
food should not take place at the ex- 
pense of the proteins. An average man 
weighing 150 pounds needs two and 
one-half to three ounces of varied 
proteins of both animal and vegetable 
origin each day. Years ago it was be- 
lieved that proteins had a high specific 
dynamic action, or, in simpler terms, 
that they produced heat above that 
indicated by their caloric value. Ex- 
periments by Drs. E. B. Forbes and 
Raymond Swift at Pennsylvania State 
College have shown, however, that the 
specific dynamic action or extra heat 
yield of proteins is actually lower 
than that of starches when the proteins 
are combined with other foods—as of 
course they are in any ordinary diet— 
and that fats and oils have the least 
specific dynamic effect. 

Proteins, therefore, cannot be 
blamed for hot weather discomfort. 
In fact, there is evidence that they 
actually aid accommodation. In a 
recent tropical nutrition study by Dr. 
Robert E. Johnson of the Harvard 
Fatigue Laboratory, it was observed 
that American troops in the Pacific 
islands seemed to stand the heat well 
when their daily rations included 
about three and one-third ounces (100 
grams) or more of animal protein. 

Among troops from India, who, for 
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religious reasons, ate very little or no 
meat, there was a greater incidence 
of ill health especially associated with 
depressed levels of the red coloring 
matter as well as the protein in the 
blood. The shortage of proteins in 
Europe today, as in the first World 
War, is a factor in the increase of in- 
fectious diseases and especially tuber- 
culosis. Proteins are not only the 
“body-building” foods. They are nec- 





essary for growth and for replacing | 


tissues worn out through activity, but 
also they have a vital function in 
building resistance to infection. 

The quality of proteins depends 
upon their end products, the amino 
acids—the so-called building blocks. 
The amino acids are just as important 
as vitamins. When one eats meat, for 
example, protein is broken down 
through digestion into amino acids 
from which the body selects to build 
its own protein. 

Of the twenty-three known amino 
acids, eight are essential foods and 
must be included in the diet to keep | 
in good health; the others are less im- | 
portant, for the body has the power to | 

| 


make them for itself. The high-value 
proteins, containing all the essential | 
building blocks, are meat, eggs, cheese, | 
milk and soy beans. Most vegetable | 
proteins lack at least one of the amino | 
acids. Animal proteins are more eco- | 
nomically used in the body, though 
perhaps not quite so economically ob- 
tained at the corner store. 

Eggs, milk and dairy products, fish, 
dried peas and beans will help to fill 
the gap and ease the strain on the 
family budget. Also, there is a grow- 
ing tendency to suspect, with some 
experimental basis, that a variety of 
sources of protein may be nutrition- 
ally more efficient than any restricted 
source, even though it be of excellent 
quality and adequate amount. Two 
eggs, two cups of milk or half a cup of 
dried beans or peas will give about 
the same value of protein as the aver- 
age serving of meat. 

Hot weather has little effect on the 
needs for carbohydrates. With the 
fats, they provide the body’s fuel. They 
are the cheapest source of energy. 
They provide about half the total en- 
ergy required. 

Sources of carbohydrates include 
vegetables, such as beets, potatoes, 
peas and beans; fruits, cereals, flour, 
bread—preferably whole wheat or en- | 
tiched white bread—spaghetti, maca- 
toni, sugar, honey, jam. Bread is an | 
Important food, and when supple- 
mented by milk it provides an inex- 
pensive and nutritionally sound con- 
tribution to our national dietary. 

Diets high in the other class of fuel 
foods, the fats, become unpalatable in 
summer, The best examples of fats, 
of course, are butter, cream, cheese, | 
and fats of vegetable origin, such as | 
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The only sunburn preventive 

to employ hydroquinone—long 
recognized as a highly effective 
filtering agent—as its active ingredient. 
Blocks out the sun's burn rays, 
lets the tan rays through . . . permits 
longer exposure safely, and thus 
speeds tan. Prevents unsightly 

blisters and peeling. 
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In lotion or cream... | 
both highly effective 
eee NON-greasy ... Casy 
: and pleasant to use. 
At your drug 
or cosmetic counter, 
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PLAKIE EXERCISER 


To keep children happy and contented at home 
and on vacation, no toy offers more genuine delight 
than the Plakie Exerciser . . . a scientifically de- 
signed crib and play pen toy approved and en- 
dorsed by child specialists. Plakie Exercisers serve 
the double purpose of developing coordination 
while supplying little tots with endless hours of 
safe action, color and sound entertainment. 


OTHER SUMMER TOYS 


You'll find many other interesting Plakie Toys, of 
both plastic and wood, in leading stores and shops. 
The name “‘Plakie’’ insures safety as well as sat- 


isfaction. 


PLOIKE: 


G 


BABY Sa TOYS 


PLAKIE TOYS, INC. - YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 





many Doctors PRESCRIBE 
these SENSIBLY-PRICED 
Shoes for Infants and 


Toddlers W hy ? 


Greatest harm to little feet comes from 
letting baby grow intoand out of shoes. Doc- 
tors who have examined WEE WALKERS 
know they are well-made, accurately- 
shaped, flexible and carefully designed to 
serve baby’s footwear needs. The sensible 
price lets them give this sound advise: 
**Buy the correct size Wee Walker NOW 
and change to a larger size IN TIME”. 


Ask your doctor about WEE 
WALKERS...see them... 
compare them.,..try them...in 
Infants’ or shoe department 
of stores listed. Birth tosize 8. 







W.T.GrantCo. %S.S.KresgeCo. J.J. Newberry Co. 
H. L. Green Co., inc 1. Silver & Bros. Scott Stores 
McCrory Stores Schulte-United Charles Stores Co. 
Metropolitan Chain Stores, inc. Kinney Shoe Stores 
F. & W. Grand Grand Silver Co. McLelian Stores 
Montgomery Ward & Co. ’ 


Smooth One-Piece Tongue: 


Stops pressure on nerves, mus- 


cles, blood vessels caused by 
sewed-on tongue, still used on 
Some shoes selling at top prices. 
e Pamphlet,‘*Look At Your Baby’s Feet.”” 
FREE @ Valuable information on foot care, and 
scale to measure size needed. Moran 





« Shoe Co., Dept. H, Carlyle. Ill, 





WALKERS 


| supplied in the daily diet. 


salad oils and shortening. Oleomar- 
garine fortified with vitamin A is an 
excellent alternative to butter. The 
Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council found little 
difference between the fortified mar- 
garine and butter as a source of fat 
in the mixed diet. 

There are good reasons why some 
fat, from various sources, should be 
First, fat 
gives a “staying” power to the food. 
Without much fat, the stomach emp- 
ties quickly and hunger pangs return. 
Certain fats contain essential sub- 
stances (fatty acids) that the body 
cannot synthesize for itself. Without 
these fatty acids in the diet, the skin 
becomes scaly and inflamed, growth is 
hampered and other body functions 
are impaired. Fats are carriers of 


_ vitamins A, D, E and K, and they ap- 


pear to have a sparing action on the B 
vitamins and proteins supplied in 
other foods—that is, to make them “go 
further.” 

Three and one half to four ounces or 
about 1,000 calories derived from fats 
is required daily. It is commonly be- 
lieved that fat is more necessary in 
cold weather than in warm. An Eski- 
mo eats a great deal of fat and a Fin- 
nish lumberjack will consume over a 
pound of boiled pork ata meal. In the 
summer months, the average intake of 
fats in this country may be consider- 
ably lowered without affecting one’s 
well-being. 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the well 
known Arctic explorer, is one of those 
who believe that fat should not be 
tabooed in hot weather. He says that 
“the so-called tropical enervation, 
which has been blamed by Europeans 
commonly upon the equatorial weath- 
er, is largely the result of faulty nutri- 
tion, caused by subservience to the 
current doctrine that in hot weather 
we should eat little meat and that 
what little we do eat should be lean.” 

Summer makes no difference in the 
requirements for the other essentials 
of a balanced diet, the vitamins and 
the minerals. Vitamins occur in small 
amounts in many natural foods and, 
indeed, food—a great variety of the 
natural foods—is their best source. 

Minerals are no less important. We 
must have iron in the blood to get 
oxygen from the air. We must have 
calcium and phosphorous to build 
strong bones, to build tissue, to pre- 
vent rickets. Calcium is also essential 
to maintain nervous stability. We must 
have iodine to prevent goiter. 

Sources of iron include molasses, 
whole grain, breakfast foods, prunes, 
spinach, oysters, egg yolk, liver and 
lean meats, dried peas, beans and len- 
tils, parsley and fish. The best sources 


| of calcium are fresh, powdered and 


condensed milk, cheese, egg yolk, tur- 
nip tops, spinach, beans, watercress, 
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almonds and dried figs. Adequate 
amounts of iodine are obtained from 
an average intake of iodized table sa} 
and an average diet. 

Special care must be taken in sum. 
mer to guard food, especially meats. 
fish, milk and such milk products as 
custard or pastries containing whipped 
cream, from contamination with the 
various bacteria that cause food poi- 
soning. Foods that spoil rapidly should 
be kept in the refrigerator all the 
time and not merely most of the time. 
a practice not as easily or invariably 
followed as one might suppose. 

In an ideal diet, about two thirds 
of the required energy is derived from 
vegetable foods—the cereals and 
breadstuffs, fruits and vegetables. One 
sixth is derived from meat, fish, eggs, 
milk and milk products; one sixth 
from fats. The proteins and the car- 
bohydrates are little if any different in 
summer than in winter; the fats may 
be considerably decreased. 

The summer diet should include: 
milk, buttermilk, eggs, whole grain 
cereals or enriched bread, lean meat, 
lean fish, dried beans or peas, very 
simply cooked fresh vegetables, salads 
with French dressing or seasoned 
vinegar, and adequate amounts of 
fruit and fruit juice. 

Some raw fruits should be used 
moderately and when in doubt of ripe- 
ness they should be cooked. Cold 
drinks should not be taken ice cold, 
not too fast and not in too large 
amounts. Alcoholic drinks are high 
in caloric value and irritate the mu- 
cous membrane that lines the stomach, 
and so should be used sparingly in the 
hot part of the year as well as “the 
heat of the day!” 


ULCER AND HISTAMINE 


Possibility that the pain associated 
with stomach ulcers originates in the 
blood vessels and is not affected by 
neutralizing stomach acidity has been 
raised by a Brooklyn physician in a 
report to a section of the American 
Medical Association. 

The physician, Dr. Benjamin M. 
Bernstein, reported the results of 
treating ninety-two patients with in- 
jections of histamine, a powerful dila- 
tor of the smallest blood vessels. Com- 
plete relief from pain was obtained by 
sixty-one patients after the fourth in- 
jection. In only eight cases was the 
treatment classified a total failure and 
in these a treatment designed to neu- 
tralize stomach acids also failed. 

From an additional study of twen- 
ty-six cases, Dr. Bernstein believed it 
might be possible to forestall recur- 
rence of ulcer pain by preventive 
injections of histamine in the spring 
and fall. Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, Univer- 
sity of Illinois physiologist, commented 
that years are required to evaluate 
any ulcer treatment. 
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The Scientific Viewpoint 


JREFLECTED SUN GLARE can cause severe eye discomfort. 











It blurs vision, distorts colors, and hides details. 


AO Polaroid* Day Glasses offer a scientific solution to 


this problem —as illustrated in the following diagram: 


How AO Polaroid Day Glasses Filter Reflected Glare 


A Bright light from the sun strikes 


ey 


a surface. 


Some rays bounce off as glare; 
others reflect to the eye as use- 
ful “seeing” rays, show color 
and detail. 


Ordinary sun glasses dim both 
glare-light and useful light. 
Glare remains to hide detail, to 
dilute true colors. 


AO Polaroid Day Glasses re- 
duce annoying glare, reveal de- 
tail, transmit undiluted color 
Tays. 


American Optical Company—long a 
pioneer in developing fine ophthalmic 
materials — supplies these scientific sun 
glasses in a variety of sizes and styles. 
They give comfortable protection for all 
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DAY GLASSES 
outdoor activities; driving, fishing, ski- 
ing, water sports. 
Every member of the family can en- 
joy outdoor life more—by wearing AO 
Polaroid Day Glasses. 


AO POLAROID 
DAY GLASSES 


American & Optical 


| Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


by Polaroid Corp. 


COMPANY 


World's Largest Makers of Ophthalmic Materials 
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this NEW 
SIX-PURPOSE LIQUID 
BLEND will odd a new 
note of loveliness to your 
skin beauty because it CLEANSES, 
PROTECTS, SMOOTHS, SOFTENS, 
LUBRICATES and acts as a lasting 
POWDER BASE. * Originelle is thor- 
oughly approved by leading skin spe- 
cialists. Mothers use it on their children 
to give them all-weather skin protection 


Money-back guarantee if not 

satisfied. Only $1.00 a bottle, 

Bars or write direct. @ $ 6 
° lh 
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plus tax, at all leading Drug 
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and Department Store Beauty 


American Medica! As c ) 7? 
A PRODUCT OF THE BEAUTY DIVISION OF 


H.L. BARKER & CO. 


522 WEST 29 STREET, NEW YORK 1,N.Y. 








Pamphlets on CANCER 
What Science Knows About Cancer; Progress Against Can- 


cer; Encouraging Aspects of Cancer Control; Each, 12 pp., 
10c, American Med. Assn., 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
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THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 
THE GENUINE 
TAYLOR-TOT 
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_| the first time, hospital births in the 
| United States reached and exceeded | 


MEMORANDUM TO 
YOUTH 


With immediate needs for addition- 
al hospital beds estimated at 195,000, 
a poll taken by the American Hospital 
Association has disclosed that 33,000 
of the existing beds are unavailable 
because of the lack of nurses. Ac- 
cording to the annual Hospital Num- 
ber of the Journal of the American | 
Medical Association, the deficit of 
graduate nurses has reached 40,000 | 
and enrolment in schools of nursing 
is declining—by 8,000 in the last nine 
years. 

The outlook is even worse than the 
bald figures show. On the one hand 
there is the growing use of hospitals 
illustrated by the fact that in 1946, for 


two million. On the other hand, mem- 
bers of the American Surgical Asso- | 
ciation say that nursing now is only 55 | 
to 60 per cent adequate for the present | 
number of beds and patients. Along 
with the shortage of nurses, the Jour- | 
nal points out, there is a serious lack | 
of properly trained and qualified per- | 
sonnel in every technical field, from 
laboratory technicians to medical rec- 
ord librarians. 

A career in nursing or in one of the 
associated professions offers many at- 
tractions to young people of the nec- 
essary intelligence, background and 
character. The phenomenal advances 
both within medicine and in its use- 
fulness and importance in the modern | 
community, no less than the urgency | 
of the need, insure that these attrac- 
tions will increase. 

It seems certain the youngster who 
enters a nursing or technical school 
today will graduate into a field of | 
growing opportunity and prestige, and 
one where greater effort will be de- 
voted to those details that can make 
his or her work truly satisfying in all 
respects. | 

There is an immediate opportunity 


_for service, in part on a voluntary | 


| basis, for those who do not wish to 
_ embark on the long training needed to 
| become a registered nurse. The Amer- 


ican Surgical Association estimated 
that 60 per cent of nursing require- 
ments can be met by nurses’ aides. 
Eighty-four per cent of the surgeons | 
felt that nurses’ aides, equal in ex- | 
perience to those who volunteered in | 


| war time, and practical nurses, with | 


| the emergency. 
| school advisor or principal, the hospi- 


|help the young person interested in 


trained nursing supervision in each 
ward, could satisfactorily tide us over 


The physician or teacher, the high 


tal and the county medical society can 





these opportunities. 
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about 
depilatorie 


The use of a depilatory is a comm» 
ly accepted part of good groomiy 
today for legs and arms. But why 
of the many women who have hai 
on lip, chin, or cheek? Happily 
there is no reason for them to }j 
embarrassed by leaving hair « 
face—or to suffer pain or danger ti 
have it removed. For Bellin’s Spf 
cial-Formula Wonderstoen for tht 
4 
é 
Absolutely safe—even for extra seni} 
tive skins. Non-irritating, non-alle 
genic. Accepted for advertising ) 


publications of the American Med 
cal Association. 


Face solves all the problems: 
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Neat and clean to use in the privat 
of your own room. Nothing to spill 
stain, or prepare. No muss, fuss, 
odor! 


Simply smoothes away unwanted hii 
—used regularly, it can keep stubi 
from ever showing! 


Will not make hair 
grow back stiffer or 
thicker. 


For forty years, pre- 
ferred by careful, fas- 


9 


$1.25 


On, sale at Department, 
Specialty and Drug Stores 


BELLINS 


wonderstoel 


SPECIAL-FORMULA FOR THE FACE 


Send for fascinating free booklet. Bellin's ¥°" 
derstoen Company, 1140 Broadway, N. Y. 1, N,’: 
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The shaded areas are regions where Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever has been detected dur- 
ing the past seventy-five years. Although the 
disease was formerly believed to be present 
only in the Rocky Mountain states it is now 
conceded that it has a nationwide distribution. 

Photo Tom Carrigen 


THIS YEAR 
BEWARE OF 


PART I 


HAT pleasant heritage of the American way of 

life, the annual vacation, is here again. Nature 

urges a temporary letup from the hustle and 
bustle of workaday existence. Office workers are 
haunted by dreams of sleeping out under a blanket 
of stars, preparing meals over crackling campfires, 
hiking through the woods and over the hills and 
fishing in the streams, rivers and lakes. 

Communion with nature is, however, not without 
dangers for the tenderfoot. The city’ dweller, tem- 
porarily removed from his urban environment, is 
but poorly equipped to cope with life in the open. 
Too often he falls prey to any one of a number of 
serious illnesses, the majority of which would cer- 
tainly have been avoidable had he taken adequate 
precautions. 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever, most feared of 
tick-borne infections, is contracted in rural sur- 
roundings. Infectious hard-shelled ticks, while en- 
gaged in the process of feeding, pass on the germs 
responsible for the disease. Seldom larger than the 
nail of the little finger, varying in color through 
Shades of brown and gray, flat in shape with a hard 
exterior and having numerous actively moving legs, 




















by GEORGE ERWIN BAKER 


ticks resemble ants, bugs and other insects .ound in 
the same localities. The similarity, unfortunately, is 
merely one of appearance. True ticks belong to the 
spider family. In common with other members of 
the group they attack only living prey. Blood is their 
sole means of subsistence. Ticks customarily seek 
such warm-blooded animals as dogs or sheep, but 
when human beings are encountered several species 
make no distinction. 

It is fortunate for the human race that all species 
of ticks do not seek man out as hosts and that not all 
those that do are infectious. Otherwise it is not 
too much to conjecture that some sections of the 
United States and Canada might always remain un- 
cultivated, with creatures of the wild their sole oc- 
cupants. The vacationist who encounters ticks and 
yet is foolhardy enough to believe that all of them 
are harmless has invited serious difficulty. It is a 
simple matter for an infectious tick to attach to an 
unsuspecting person, and, before he is aware of its 
presence, to inoculate him with disease. 

When the tick is infected with spotted fever, its 
unfortunate prey is usually placed in grave danger 
of his life. Unaware (Continued on page 475) 
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HYGEIA 


HEAD INJURIES 


by ROBERT C. BASSETT 


VERY one of us at some time in our lives has 
had the unpleasant experience of a severe blow 
to the head in which there was no sensation of 

pain at the moment of impact but rather a stunning, 
momentary blacking out of all realization of our sur- 
roundings associated with a vision of bright lights 
and whirling rockets. 

The fantastic light patterns are a result of pres- 
sure on the back part of the brain that contains the 
centers for recording visual impressions. Just as 
suddenly one is again aware of his surrotindings to 
the accompaniment of a throbbing headache that 
gradually wears away so long as one lies quietly. 
This is a common type of head injury and is called 
concussion. It may be severe or mild depending on 
the severity of the blow and the length of time the 
individual was dazed. In mild concussion, no dam- 
age is done. 

It is from these mild injuries, however, that a 
good proportion of chronic complaints arise. People 
consult their doctors weeks and months after these 
injuries complaining of bizarre disturbances that 
are not related to their mild hurts except as they are 
associated: to themselves either consciously or sub- 
consciously. There is no basis for their complaints 
except that they are using an injury as an excuse 
for some real or imagined disturbance to their peace 
of mind. 


The Skull Has “Shock Absorbers” 


The reason individuals for the most part suffer 
no serious damage of lasting consequence following 
a blow to the head is due to the mechanical] nature 
of the structure of the skull and the shock absorber 
system of fluid within that protects the brain inside 
the skull. Lines of force from a blow are scattered 
evenly about the spherical surface. Pressure forces 
transmitted to the cerebrospinal fluid within which 
the brain floats are transmitted equally in all direc- 
tions. These two mechanisms for absorbing the 
shock of blows, plus the added factor of skull thick- 
ness, daily protect us from injury. 

More severe stunning injuries producing actual 
loss of consciousness for more than a few minutes 
do produce moderately extensive damage to the sur- 
face of the brain called contusion—in reality a 
“black and blue” brain. This results when the blow 
causes rupture of the exceedingly tiny blood vessels 
over the surface of the brain. Loss of consciousness 
may persist for several hours depending on the ex- 


tent of the hemorrhagic changes that are induced. 

In the event of widespread damage involving the 
deeper brain structures, there may be permanent 
residual changes that manifest themselves by cer- 
tain signs such as paralysis of muscle groups or dis- 
turbances of sensation, memory, or thought pro- 
cesses depending on the part of the brain affected. 
Actually, in the greater majority of these cases that 
recover from the initial acute phase of the injury 
few have appreciably significant residual signs of 
brain damage. 


Internal Bleeding Calls for Surgery 


In cases of head injury severe enough to bring 
about loss of consciousness, certain changes may be 
produced that require specific methods of surgical 
intervention as a life-saving measure. Most common 
of these is the technically so-called chronic sub- 
dural hematoma. This is the medically descriptive 
name given to a large, slowly forming hemorrhage 
beneath the heavy outer covering of the brain called 
the dura. As this hemorrhage develops over a period 
of days, weeks, or months it displaces the brain by 
direct and increasing pressure. The diagnosis of this 
condition is not too difficult. Surgical remeval of the 
hemorrhage and clot is technically a short and rela- 
tively simple procedure in trained hands and the 
results are miraculous. This condition is occasion- 
ally seen in infants following a difficult birth par- 
ticularly in the birth of twins. 

A situation that requires immediate treatment 
arises when the injury produces rupture of the 
main artery to the heavy protective layers covering 
the brain. There are two of these vessels—one on 
each side of the head. They lie on the outer surface 
of the dural membrane in a groove in the inner table 
of the skull. Any injury causing a fracture of the 
skull in a line across this groove is apt to tear the 
artery within it. Rapid changes are brought about 
because the bleeding from arteries is under much 
greater pressure than is that from veins which are 
the source of the chronic subdural hemorrhages pre- 
viously mentioned. For this reason rapid diagnosis 
and control of the bleeding is necessary. Fortunate- 
ly, such results from head injury are rare. 

Occasionally massive hemorrhage into the sub- 
stance of the brain occurs with severe head injury. 
When this is suspected from the findings elicited on 
clinical examination, special x-ray studies are used 
to determine its exact lo- (Continued on page 477) 
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(Continued from page 473) 

that tragedy has stalked him, he goes 
about his normal activities. Before 
many days have elapsed, severe aches 
and pains, headache, fever and the 
presence of a creeping rash indicate 
that disaster is imminent. The strick- 
en person soon takes to his bed and 
within a matter of hours is seriously 
ill. A painful struggle for his very 
existence then takes place. The out- 
come may hang in the balance for days 
or weeks, and if the battle is won 
cor.valescence is slow. 

Once recovery is assured, the un- 
happy victim has ample opportunity to 
reconsider. In a chastened frame of 
mind he now envisions an infectious 
tick as a formidable enemy, with 
capabilities for human destruction un- 
surpassed by an angered grizzly or a 
rattlesnake! 


Rocky Mountain spotted fever was | ; 


considered for many years to be a | 


medical curiosity that existed only in 
the Rocky Mountain states and por- 
tions of adjacent areas. Shortly more 
than a decade ago it was proved to be 
present in other sections of the United 
States, far removed from its supposed 
locale. Previously competent physi- 


cians from time to time had insisted | 


that they were seeing cases of “tick 
fever” in these latter areas, but little 
credence was given their contentions, 
it naturally being assumed that they 
were confusing the disease with others 
showing similar manifestations. The 
majority of the patients said that they 
had found ticks attached to their per- 
sons at some time preceding the onset 
of the illness. This important clue, 
however, was either unnoticed or 
ignored. 

In 1930 the disease was identified 
in Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 





vania and Virginia. Publication of | 


these discoveries brought a storm of 
controversy and disbelief, but Drs. L. 
F. Badger, R. E. Dyer and A. S. Rum- 
reich presented undeniable confirma- 
tion. In the last decade we have 
slowly but surely faced the fact of the 
widespread prevalence of tick fever. 
Each year the disease is identified in 
additional regions and sections. Its 
distribution over the United States 
and parts of Canada is now generally 
accepted. 

In retrospect, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how Rocky Mountain spotted 


fever could have existed undetected | 


for many years in the Allegheny re- 
gions in close proximity to many of 
the East’s leading medical centers. 
Those located in the District of Colum- 
bia near Baltimore and Washington, 
in New York, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Pennsylvania are not far distant 
from where the disease was later 
found. It is now believed that tick 
‘ever must have been present in some 
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HIS is the “Plimsoll Mark,” 
designed by Samuel 
Plimsoll and required by the 
British Parliament to be 
painted on the sides of all 
merchant vessels to prevent 


overloading. It is a mark of 


safety. 


HIS seal is another mark of 


safety, used by many man- 
ufacturers to attest the Vita- 





min D content of their pro- 
ducts. It guarantees that 
these products are reg- 
ularly subjected to Wis- 
consin Alumni Research 
Foundation tests to 
make certain they meet 

its high standards and 
rigid requirements. For 
many years the Foun- 
dation seal has stood 

as a “Mark of Safety” to 
the medical profession 
and you may well rely upon it. 


“WISCONSIN ALUMNI Zecearch FOUNDATION 


MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 
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Ideal salt-water lo- 
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Sound near Tacoma, 
Washington. 
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tent adult instruc- 
superb 
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SPEECH DEFECTS [A%n2&reo 


Acute stuttering or loss of voice corrected. 
Normal speech restored. Speech developed 
in backward children. Residential institute. 
10 weeks’ correction course for veterans need- 
ing help or 40 weeks’ = as specialists. 
Approved under G. I. Bil 

DR. FREDERICK etl MARTIN HALL 
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Especially Adapted to 
CARDIAC and 
ASTHMATIC Children 


Coeducational—6 to 18 
Country-Boarding and Day 
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adjustments. Occupational therapy. Dept. for birth 
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Masium. 49th year. Catalog. Groves Blake Smith, M.D., 
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West."’ Beautiful buildings. Spa is grounds. Experienced 
teachers. Individual supervision. Resident physician. Enrol- 
— limi iited. Endorsed by physicians, educators. Booklet. 
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| known among the Indians. 


By 1945 the disease had been de- 
tected in every state but Connecti- 
cut, Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. In the 
West, the Rocky Mountain area claims 
the highest number of cases. In the 
East, the disease is found with great- 
est frequency in Maryland, North 
Carolina and Virginia. In recent years, 
Oklahoma and Texas have reported 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever with 
astonishing regularity. 

Almost since its discovery in the 
West the name “Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever” has been the accepted 
designation. Although it is now agreed 
that it is a misnomer, it has become so 
firmly established that it will prob- 
ably never be changed. Westerners 
commonly refer to the disease as “tick 
fever” and those in other sections of 
the country call it “spotted fever.” 

It is not known whether Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever was originally 
a disease of the Eastern and South- 
eastern sections of the country, carried 
from there westward by tides of 
emigration, or one of the West, 
brought eastward by more rapid 
means of communication at the turn 
of the present century. It is gen- 
erally believed, however, that tick 
fever was never absent from the West. 

Even before the entrance of white 
men into the Rocky Mountain regions, 
it is probable that the illness was 
They 
avoided infested localities as much as 
possible during tick seasons. Early 
explorers stated that medicine men 
told them the Great Spirit would not 
allow travelers to enter much less 
traverse certain sections during the 
spring and early summer months. To 
do so at that time of year invited “His” 
displeasure, manifested by illness and 
possible death. They were ata loss to 
explain the strange superstition. 

It was not until Mormon emigrants 
traveled overland to Utah and gold 
seekers to California that the first 
comprehensive references to illness a 
type now recognized as tick fever be- 
gan to appear. Army surgeons sta- 
tioned at the various frontier outposts 
came in contact with the infection. 
They apparently confused it with dis- 
eases known to them in the settled 
East but strangely altered in the raw 
Western country. 

Pioneers of the medical profession 
in the unsettled West were primarily 
workers. For a period of many years 
most of them were not aware that a 
new disease had been encountered. In 
time observant physicians, practicing 
in heavily infested areas, came to rec- 
ognize that they were encountering a 
strange disease or group of diseases. 
(To be continued in the next issue of 

HyGEIA) 


HYGEIA 


THE SMALL BLIND CHILD 


There are two schools of thought 
when it comes to methods of training 
the preschool blind child. The first 
stresses the value of institutional care 
and the second the importance of home 
care. Though nursery school environ. 
ment is beneficial to blind children, jt 
is no substitute for home, according to 
Miss Gertrude Van den Broek, writing 
in “Visibility Unlimited.” Daytime 
institutional care of such children is 
hampered by their being widely scat- 
tered. Complete care by parents is 
sometimes unsuccessful because of 
parents’ inability to cope with the 
problems of blindness. Complete in- 
stitutional care has the great disad- 
vantage of removing the child from his 
parents just at the time when they 
should be getting used to each other 
and their common problem. The emo- 
tional ties between parent and child 
are even more important to a handi- 
capped child than to a normal one, and 
institutional living prevents _ their 
growth. When the child is returned 
to his home in adolescence, adjustment 
to a new relationship is extremely dif- 
ficult if not impossible. 

“Scientifically correct” environment 
in an institution is inadequate both 
emotionally and educationally. We 
learn from experience rather than 
from books, and normal experience is 
lacking in an institution, no matter 
how well run. 

The best solution to this complex 
problem, according to Miss Van den 
Broek, is home care of the blind child, 
with assistance to both parents and 
child from trained professional work- 
ers. Additional outside training, also 
under professional guidance, in local 
day, nursery school, kindergarten and 
Sunday School, will help parents and 
child accustom themselves to normal 
living with a handicap. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


The Swiss Government has accept- 
ed a gratitude gift—‘for hospitality 
granted Belgian refugees during the 
war,” of 3 Gms of radium from Bel- 
gium that will be used in the fight 
against cancer, it was reported in the 
JOURNAL of the AMERICAN MED- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION. 


TO HELP BLIND 


The Delta Gamma Sorority, an 
international organization of college 
women, has established a scholarship 
fund in the fields of Prevention of 
Blindness and Sight Conservation that 
will feature specialized prevention 
study, training of orthoptic technicians, 
teachers for sight-saving classes. 

Information on basic qualifications 
in the various fields may be obtained 
from Mrs. Richard P. Miller, 39 West 
Jefferson Road, Pittsford, N.Y. 
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NO ONE IS 
SAFE FROM 


CANCER 


This year, 184,300 Americans 


will die of Cancer . .. one 


every three minutes, 
YET... one in three could 
be saved thru early detection 
and prompt treatment. 


PROTECT YOURSELF! 
CANCER’S DANGER SIGNALS 
1. Any sore that does not heal, 


particularly about the tongue, 
mouth or lips. 


to 


- A painless lump or thickening, 
especially in the breast, lip or 
tongue, 


3. Progressive change in the col- 
or or size of a wart or mole. 

4. Persistent indigestion. 

- Persistent hoarseness, un- 


explained cough, or difficulty 
in swallowing. 


“ 


6. Bloody discharge from the 
nipple or irregular bleeding 
from any of the natural body 
openings. 


oo] 


+ Any radical change in normal 
bowel habits. 

GIVE to help win mankind’s 

great war — the fight against 


cancer, 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
47 Beaver Street 


New York City 








Head Injuries 
(Continued from page 474) 


cation. When this is known the clot 
can be removed—the ultimate success 
of the procedure being dependent on 
the location of the hemorrhage. Such 
hemorrhage deep within the brain, 





even though successfully treated, has | 


occasionally produced irreversible 
damage. However, the general results 
of treatment of this group of hemor- 
rhagic changes following head injury 
are uniformly good. 

Fractures of the skull are classified 
as any fracture of any other of the 
bony structures of the body. For 
clarity, these are simple or compound 
fractures. Simple fractures are those 
that appear as linear cracks in the 
skull and that may or may not involve 
the entire thickness of this structure. 
There is no accompanying laceration 
of the scalp through the bone. Any of 
the previously mentioned results of 
injuries to the head may accompany 
such a fracture and are treated as in- 
dicated. Simple uncomplicated frac- 
tures of the skull are treated symp- 
tomatically by placing the patient at 
bed rest and for a relatively short time. 

Fractures of the skull associated 
with lacerations of the scalp down to 
the bony structure and that may or 
may not be accompanied by fragmen- 
tation of the bone are called compound 
fractures. Treatment here is more 
intensive, involving the surgical re- 
moval of all tissue that has become 
devitalized or deadened as a result of 
the injury, careful control of all bleed- 
ing points and the removal of any 
foreign material dirt, hair, glass, etc., 
or bony fragments driven into the 
brain or under the coverings of the 
brain. If the fracture is a recent one 
and treated within twelve to twenty- 
four hours after the injury, the bony 
fragments may be replaced after 
thorough cleansing. 

The use of penicillin and the sulfo- 
namide drugs has reduced the in- 
cidence of infection complicating brain 
abscess following such injuries to the 
point where it practically no longer 
exists. Fractures of this sort prac- 
tically never are followed by any of 
the sequelae previously mentioned. 

Compound fractures of the skull, 
particularly those that have extensive 
bony damage and are of such long 
standing that bone infection (osteo- 
myelitis) is either present or immi- 
nent, result frequently in disfiguring 
defects. Today, this problem is easily 
overcome by use of tantalum plates. 

In instances of severe head injury 
associated with shock the only im- 
mediate procedure is to control the 
bleeding and release the increased 
pressure within the skull. 

The usual head injuries seen daily 


can be managed to the satisfaction of 


all concerned. 
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Vitamin C, Sacramento Brand Tomato Juice 
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California! 


U.S.GRADE A- FANCY! 


Top Quality always!... 
Assured by continuous 
government inspection. 


Sacramento Brand Tomato Juice is famed 
for its hearty flavor, derived from rich, 
vine-ripened tomatoes from the heart of 
sunny California. Superior quality, too! 
It is packed under continuous U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture inspection. Sacramento Brand is 
one of the few tomato juices to carry the 
U.S. Grade A shield in its label. 


BERCUT-RICHARDS PACKING CO. 


P.O. Box 2470 + Sacramento 6, Calif. 


Pachens of Quality Foods 


Sacramento Brand Yellow Cling Peaches, Free- 
stone Peaches, Apricots, Pears, Fruit Cocktail, 
Kadota Figs, Spinach, Asparagus, Solid Pack 
Tomatoes, Tomato Puree, Catsup, Tomate Sauce 
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A Modern Guide 
to Graceful Posture 


YOUR CARRIAGE, 
MADAM! 


By Janet Lane 


NEW SECOND EDITION 


This humorously yet sensibly writ- 
ten book shows how good posture 
is part of everyday life. Your Car- 
riage, Madam! points out the cor- 
rect way to sellin everyday mo- 
tions . . . to keep muscles supple, 
firm, and free from fatigue . 

to develop a poised and graceful 


figure. $2.50 
Copies obtainable on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 





suspect CANCER? 


This book can save your life! 


Tells in simple, understandable language 
the things you need to know about cancer 


if you are to avoid becoming a victim 
What is cancer? What causes cancer 
Is cancer hereditary? What are facts and 


what are fallacies?’ How can you prevent 
cancer? Do injuries cause cancer? An 
swer these and scores of other vital 
questions. 

“Interesting and accurate tnformation 
about cancer which should be commor 
knowledge to all persons.’’ M, M. ZIN- 


NINGER, M.D., Ass. Prof. Surgery, Uni- 
rersity of Cincinnati. 


“Earnestly recommended to all people, 
physicians included, who wish to do all 
they can to control cancer.’’ HYGEIA, 


published by the 
ciation, 


imerican Medical Asao- 


RECOMMENDED BY 
BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB 


CANCER CAN BE CURED 
by Alfred J. Cantor, M.D. 
READ FIRST THEN DECIDE. 


Read this book for 5 days. If you are dissatis 
filed for any reason return it and your moneys 
will be promptly refunded. $2.50 


SEND NO MONEY*™="="="=="===: 
Mail this coupon today to ‘ 


| 
SUN BOOKS, Dept. HJ 4 
660 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. i 


Kush me a copy of CANCER CAN BE CURED by i | 
Alfred J. Cantor, M.D. 1 will pay postman $2.50 
plus a few cents postage. It is understood that I can i | 
return it within 5 days for refund of purchase price. 1 


BGEPOBE ccccccenoccnns ‘iit ceritaeiiediniigtintaUibateacaiaedena tae 1 


Check here if you wish to enclose $2.50, We'll 
pay postage. Same refund guarantee, of course | 
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THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL 
CHILD 


By Gertrude EK. Cromwell, R.N., M.S., Cloth. 
Price, $2.50. Pp. 256. W. B. Saunders Company, 
7th and Locust, Philadelphia. 1946. 


This volume, written by a school 
nurse for school nurses, is an eminent- 
ly sound and practical guide to health 
supervision and health training in the 
schools. It is hoped that classroom 
teachers, school physicians, school ad- 
ministrators, physical education teach- 
ers and parents will all use it. It is 
interestingly written, well organized 
and attractively presented. Outstand- 
ing feature of the book is the practical 
way in which the author deals with 
the complex problems of child health 
in the school. As supervisor in the 
Bureau of Health Education and 
School Nursing of the Des Moines 
Public Schools, Miss Cromwell has 
worked in the public schools with 
educational and medical authorities 
and in the community with parents 
and social workers. The volume shows 
on every page how aware she is of the 
fact that the responsibility for health 
of the school child is a shared respon- 
sibility between home, school and 
community. 

The author states that “the best 
school health programs emphasize 
educational processes rather than at- 
tempting to set up treatment centers.” 
In the chapter “Teaching the Child to 
Care for Himself” she presents eleven 
lesson outlines on such diverse sub- 
jects as acceptance by the kinder- 
garten child of physical examination 
by the school physician, and the care 
and use of the eyes. Attractive illus- 
trations are included and at the end 
of each chapter is a short but carefully 
selected bibliography. 

Parents will find in this compact 
little volume a great deal of informa- 


tion about school health problems. 
DEAN F. Smiiey, M.D. 


EYE HEALTH 


By The National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, Inc. 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York. Paper. Price, 60 cents. Pp. 100. 1946. 


This small volume on the scientific 
educational training of nurses presents 
its subject excellently. It is written in 


an understandable style, but above 
lay-reader level. Subject matter is 
divided into ten chapters, emphasizing 
the importance to the nursing profes- 
sion of adequate background informa- 
tion on positive aspects of eye health. 
Orientation is provided in the earl 
chapters, that deal with the organs of 
sight and the physiology of seeing. 
Precautions that should be followed 
in using the eyes, with emphasis on 
proper lighting, are described, as are 
the most common causes of blindness 
and defective vision. “Screening’”’ tests 
are dealt with adequately, with em- 
phasis on the fact that these cannot be 
considered final evidence. The longest 
chapter deals with the eyes in child- 
hood and especially in the school en- 
vironment. Complete outlines of nurs- 
ing procedures in eye emergencies are 
found in the chapter on eye safety and 
first aid, with itemization of equip- 
ment as well as technics which the 
trained nurse can be expected to carry 


out. 
WILLIAM W. Bouton, M.D. 


THE SECOND FORTY YEARS 


By Edward J. Stieglitz, M.D. Cloth. Price $2. 
Pp. 317. J. B. Lippincott Co., FE. Washingtor 
Sq.. Philadelphia, Pa. 1946 


Increase of the number of the aged 
in our population has brought to the 
book stores a considerable number 0! 
works designed for both the public 
and the medical profession dealing 
with this new specialty in medical 
practice. The geriatrician takes care 
of the aged as the pediatrician |ooks 
after the young. Aging is a process 
that affects the brain, heart and the 
gross tissues of the body but also 
the individual cells. We hear much 
about the possibility that man does 
not have an immutable life cycle 
but that with proper study of the fac- 
tors related to senescence, he might 
well extend both his life cycle ané 
his life span. The book by Doctor 
Stieglitz analyzes senescence from the 
point of view of its effects on the in- 
dividual and of the hazards towar¢ 
his life and health brought about by 
the process of aging. 

(Continued on page 480) 
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(Continued from page 462) 


e the basis of sanitation, and you, a 
atron, need but keep your eyes open 
nd gain an insight into the level of | 
ygiene of your operator and your 
eauty shop. 
wenty-four points to check: 


Keep in mind these 


Any odor (offensive body odor; 
cooking odors). 


Clean dry floor (disearded towels 
or drapes and hair absent). 


Dust free furniture. 

Any open flames and drafts. 
Emergency fire exits. 

Clean walls and ceilings. 


Booth partitions open top and 
bottom. 


Windows to street or airshaft. 


9. Light sufficient to read small print. 


Heated comfortably in cold weath- 


er. 


. Hot and cold water available in 


sanitary basins. 


Liquid soap in self closing con- 
tainers. 


Rest room facilities for men and 
women. 


Self closing waste containers op- 


erated by foot pedal. 


License of shop and each operator 
of current year on display. 


Clean outer uniform—short or 
long sleeve. 


Operator washes hands and dries 
on clean towel or disposable paper 
towel before serving each patron, 
and again after each interruption 
to take cash, answer telephone or 
retrieve dropped articles from 
floor. 


. Individual finger bowl or paper 


insert, individual head rest, in- 
dividual powder puff. 


Single service laundered towel. 
Clean shampoo boards. 

Clean wrapped comb, brush, nail 
hile, clippers. 

Steam sterilizer or acceptable 
chemical antiseptic in use. 
Personal hygiene of operators 
(blowing with breath on clippers 


to cool them or remove short hair 
from them; pins held in mouth; 


combs in operator’s hair until re- | 


quired), 


Sanitary code rules and regula- 
tions for beauty parlor on display | 


as required by your local or state 


laws. 
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\ healthy skin helps your baby be happy. When his skin is smooth 
and clear, without irritations or undue sensitivity, it’s easier for 
him (and for you) to smile and laugh and sleep, any hour of the day. 

Your baby’s skin needs special reparations, just as his tummy 
needs special foods. Beauty estates Baby Tale, Oil, Lotion, Soap 
and Soothing Cream were especially compounded to help keep his 
skin smooth and sweet smelling. 

This dainty pink and blue box will prettify the nursery, and the 
preparations will be a treat fit for the “king” or “queen” of your 
home. 

Beauty Counselor products are not sold in stores, but may be 
Pe only through your Counselor. We shall be glad to have 


her call upon you if you will send us the coupon below. 


Gyo’ BAST 
~ GOOD SKIN CARE 
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Beauty Counselors, Inc., Dept. HYI, 17108 Mack Avenue 
Grosse Pointe 24, Michigan 


[] Please have a Counselor get in touch with me. | understand there is no obligation. 
[J | am over 21. Please send details on how to become a Beauty Counselor. 


Name . ie : Ser Se 2 
Address... th ceraenicseneiditiouiad . City. 
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“QUILTED 
MATTRESS PROTECTOR PAD 


This attractive, long-lasting baby pad saves 
time and trouble for Mother . . . protects baby’s 
happiness and comfort. 

The cotton in the “Yankee Clipper” is abso- 
lutely free of all foreign matter. It’s 100% 
pure white bleached, sterilized absorbent cot- 
ton, sterilized to a surgical degree of purity 
before processing. Muslin-enclosed, 

This finer pad actually absorbs sixteen times 
its own weight in water! Withstands severe 
laundering. Comes to you 
Sanitary, ‘ready to use, and 
protected with cellophane. 

In seven sizes, from 15 x 17 
inches to 34 ¥ 52. 

Also, at your variety store 


“Protect Raby's Health" 
QUILTED BABY PAD 


If your store cannot supply you, 


write MONUMENT MFG. CO., Assonet, Mass. 
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Watch Your Diet 


(Geraghty) & pp. 10c 


) How To Gain Weight 
(Miller) Advice to 
underweights. 8 pp. 


1 
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The Food We Eat 
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(Giross) 7 pp. 10¢ 
Safe and Sane 
Reducing 
20-page pamphlet in 
cluding ‘How to 
Reduce” (Hard- 
grove); ‘Let =the 
i, ee Scales Check Your 
Yo Calories’’ (Lautz); 
“Can You Take It 










or Leave It?’ (Wal- 
ters); and 190 Calo- 
rie Portions of Com- 
mon Foodstuffs. 15¢ 
The Truth About 
Acidosis 

(Tobey) 2 pp. 5c 
a MEDICAL 


535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 
EG EA AA 









YOUR TEETH AREN’T CLEAN 
” UNTIL CLEAN BETWEEN! 


ve 













Save Your Smile— 
Guerd Your Breath 


Flossy is a new plastic device that guides silk 
floss into those 30 hidden spaces between 
your teeth where brushing can't reach. 
With a simple natural bite FLOSSY safely 
and instantly removes fermenting food par- 
ticles. Easy to use-lasts a lifetime. Ask 
your dentist, druggist, or send $0c in 
stamps for complete sample, or $1.00 
for a $2 family assortment postpaid. 


Dept. £647 


FLOSS Y DENTAL MFGRS. 
2285. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL 








(Continued from page 478) 

He concludes that the second forty 
years of life are largely what you 
make them and that intelligence in 
living can prolong life. 

M. F. 


WHITE CAPS: 
The Story of Nursing 


By Victor Robinson, M.D. Cloth, Price, $3.75. 
Pp. 425. Illus. J. P. Lippincott Co., East Wash- 
ington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa., 1946. 


This extremely readable story of 
nursing as it has existed through the 
ages, explains early hospital develop- 
ment and medical history. In the be- 
ginning chapter on hospitals and hos- 
pitality in antiquity, the author con- 
vincingly disposes of the belief that the 
hospital is a Christian invention; one 
of the early acts of victorious Chris- 
tianity was the destruction of pagan 
hospitals, Hindu, Singhalese, Greek 
and Roman. 

The author points out that Greek 
women were not permitted to care for 
the sick. Patients were attended by 
male medical students, and women 
nurses were usually slaves or domes- 
tics who cared for the children of the 
household. 

Of outstanding interest is the story 
of the Hotel-Dieu in Paris where 
Augustinian nuns tended the sick from 
its founding in 651 A.D. until it was 
closed in January 1908 by public 
health decree. “The conviction that 
childbed fever was an act of God re- 
lieved the medical profession of all 
responsibility for centuries—even the 
responsibility of washing its hands. 
In the epidemic of puerperal sepsis in 
Paris (1660), two-thirds of the lying- 
in women in the Hotel-Dieu died. .. .” 

Equally interesting are the intimate 
stories of Florence Nightingale, Clara 
Barton, Ann Preston, Helen Bowden, 
Edith Cavell, the Medical Sisters of 
the Soviet Union and numerous other 
nurses with illustrious records of 
achievement. 

Few members of the medical or 
nursing profession will find it easy to 
lay it down once they sample its 
drama and romance and share with 
the author his enthusiasm and _ his- 
torical perspective. 

D. F. 8., M.D. 





Coming in HYGEIA 


Streamlined Motherhood 


by Mrs. Lester Marks 














HYGEI, 
THIS MAGIC BODY 


By Jennette Lee. Cloth. Price, $3.00. Pp, jy 
The Viking Press, 18 E, 48th St., N.Y. 17, Ny 
1946, . 


7 


This book on posture is written }, 
an enthusiast who considers postyy, 
one of the important factors in if, 
She believes that children are bor, 
“right” but acquire postural faults « 
early as 242 or 3 years and continue ;; 
acquire them throughout adolescenc 
“If the body through maladjustmen 
or misuse has lost the ability to |e 
power be generated for it by the ¢. 
fortless balance of its functionin; 
parts,’ Miss Lee recommends one 
three types of training. 

The book is lively, interesting an 
almost every abstract point is illys. 
trated by a practical example. I muy 
confess, however, that I find it difficy} 
to follow the intricate line of reason. 
ing. For those markedly interested i 
bodily posture, there is much that \ 
novel and inspiring in this volume, by 
it cannot be recommended either as 
scientific treatise or as a sound exposi- 
tion of posture problems for the gen. 
eral lay reader. 

DEAN F. Smivey, M.D, 


PRESCRIBING OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY 

By William Rush Dunton, Jr. Cloth. Price, 
$2.50. Pp. 151, Charles C. Thomas, 301-327 F, 
Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill., 1945. 

A second edition has been printed 
of a book that originally appeared in 
1928. A new chapter on rehabilitation 
has been added and some new refer- 


ences are included. However, the & 


preponderance of footnotes and biblio- 
graphy refer to material printed prior 
to the first edition. This lack of com- 
plete revision implies that there has 
been little progress in occupational 
therapy during the last thirteen years 
Such is not the case. Much of the ap- 
proach suggested and justified by the 
author could be administered by 
poorly trained and unqualified assist- 
ants. Present day concepts of ot- 
cupational therapy require a skilled 
and highly trained therapist. 


M. G Westone avy MD 


THE SERVICE LOAD OF A STAFF 
NURSE 
By Marion Ferguson, Ph.D. Cloth. Price, $1.% 


Pp. 51, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Colles 
Columbia University, New York, 1946. 


This booklet is of value to official 
public health agencies and to othe! 
groups whose personnel are striving 
for professional recognition. Methos 
used to determine case loads including 
the variety of factors which might 
influence an assignment are disclose¢. 
Formulas are evolved for one office 
but simlar studies in other locations 
will develop the figures for thes 


formulas. 
M. G. Westmorecanp. M.D. 
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More NURSES use ARRID 
than any other deodorant 


A recent, independent survey among 
3,221 R. N.’s from coast to coast, reveals 
three major reasons why, among 
nurses, Arrid leads all other deodor- 
ants by a dramatic margin. 


UNEQUALLED 3-WAY 
PROTECTION! 


1 arrid is really more effective. It in- 
stantly destroys past odor. Helps stop per- 
spiration. Prevents future odor. 


2 Arrid is really safe for clothes—grease- 
less, stainless. Awarded American Insti- 
tute of Laundering Seal—‘‘Harmless to 
Fabrics.” 


3 Arrid is really safe for skin, according 
to leading skin specialists. Antiseptic, non- 
irritating. Used by more men and women 
than any other deodorant. 


More men and women use 
ARRID than any other deodorant! 


DON’T BE HALF-SAFE 
BE ARRID-SAFE 


...USEARRID 


TO BE SURE! 
39¢° 


America’s 
Favorites 
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WOMAN’S PRIME :':; 


By Isabel E. Hutton, M.D. 
Author of “Sex Technique in Marriage” 








“Shows wo men. near PART OF CONTENTS 
or in the ‘change, 
‘ by + ae of; Fatness; Re- 
a oe Se | ducing; Diet; 
ma _ Will Sex “Life Dur-| Exercise; 
eee EO lize ing and After Baths, Mas- 
miaKe neice marital | The Change”) sage; ete. 
ey eee eC Hygiene of 
career ae y¥ 8 Husbands” “The Change” 
a gy ta | Advice to Hus- Medical He 4 
wettes 50 Seer s ion Adjusting to 
guage , e+) Menstruation Life During 
b a! st i and the Meno- A After 
5 —Wyeete pause he Change” 
Sound advice,""— Disorders of uslainaee 
Journal of American “The Change”: Sex Life in 
Merical Association Physical: Marriage 
Mental; Solving ‘‘Hushed"’ 
Nervous Problems 








Price $2, Postage Free gack dusrantee 
EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 865-C 
251 West 19th St., New York 11, N.Y. 





| breaking the circuit. 






DOCTOR 


HYGEIA 


ntHULS 


by HENRY F. UNGER 


HERE was no time for delibera- 

tion. Nurse Gertrude Quinn lay 

unconscious on the operating 
room floor, still clutching the bare 
copper wire exuding 30,000 volts of 
electricity. 

Dr. Miley B. Wesson instantly 
understood the situation. Nurse Quinn 
had grabbed the copper wire to attach 
it to an x-ray tube over the operating 
table on which a child lay. Dr. Wes- 
son knew the wire was charged and 
that current would soon snuff out the 
nurse’s life. If the wire would swing 
against the metal operating table, the 
child would be electrocuted. The 
tanks of nitrous oxide and ether con- 
tacting the table would explode. 

Sweat poured from the doctor’s 
brow. His heart pounded and kept 
pace with the intense drama. He 
grasped the wire. It was the only 
quick, possible move to save the lives 
of the two occupants. To pull the wire 
from Quinn’s hand and throw it up- 
ward in the hope that a spring in a 
pulley on which the wire was wound, 
would pull the wire up, was the doc- 
tor’s instant thought. 

Like an irresistible force twisting 


his chest, hero Wesson felt his chest 


muscles contract violently as the wire 
passed its lethal message into the doc- 
tor’s body. As though felled by a 


hammer, the doctor was knocked 


against the instrument table and 
dropped unconscious to the floor. 

His .weight yanked the wire free 
Consciousness 
immediately returned. Without 
thought to his injuries, Dr. Wesson 
completed the operation on the child, 
while attendants revived Nurse Quinn. 
Fractures of the vertebra and right 
clavicle resulted for brave Dr. Wesson, 
who was disabled for ten weeks. 

For his heroic efforts to save the life 
of another, in San Francisco, Dr. Miley 
B. Wesson won the coveted Carnegie 
Silver Medal. He proved, along with 
numerous other doctors, heroism 
wasn’t confined to saving of life with 
medical care. His name and deeds 
with the other brave doctors, are in- 
scribed for earthly immortality on the 
famed honor roll of the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Commission at the head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh. 

A place on the honor roll belongs to 
a select group—some 3700 heroes 


chosen since Andrew Carnegie first 
established the Fund in 1904. Over 
70,000 candidates have been found 
lacking in true heroism. Only per- 
sons not bound by their professional 
duties to save life are eligible for the 
awards. Policemen, firemen and life 
guards, would for instance be barred. 
There must be no thought of a reward 
and the candidate must have a com- 
plete knowledge of his danger. 

Dr. William J. Fetzer, a surgeon, 
rose to heroic heights one day in San 
Antonio, Texas. As he approached a 
burning private school, he noticed that 
apparently the last children had been 
led out of the inferno. 

Suddenly he gasped as a small boy 
and girl rushed back into the blazing 
building. Quickly, Dr. Fetzer ran to- 
ward the building. The smoke was 
thick and the heat intense. Lowering 
his head and covering his face with a 
handkerchief, hero Fetzer groped 
around the first floor. Not seeing the 
children, he stumbled toward an en- 
closed stairway. One wall was al- 
ready blanketed with flames. For a 
moment, the doctor hesitated. Then 
he heard a noise above. Gasping for 
breath, he lunged up the stairs. 

Swirling smoke snapped at his eyes. 
Suffocation was slowly gripping him. 
Rapidly he groped through the rooms. 
Suddenly his heart was glad. The boy 
was in a bedroom, partly overcome. 
With his remaining strength, hero 
Fetzer quickly placed the boy over his 
shoulder. A wracking cough shook 
his body for a moment and then he 
struggled from the room. Reaching 
the stairs, he began to run to es- 
cape the searing heat. Three steps 
and he stumbled, landing on his 
head. Unable to check his downward 
fall, the exhausted doctor slid onto 
a burning blanket on the midway 
landing. 

His hair afire and severe burns tor- 
turing his head and hands, Doctor 
Fetzer arose painfully and again 
placed the boyish burden on his shoul- 
ders and half-fell from the building. 
Instantly, the hero’s wife snuffed out 
the fire in the doctor’s hair and over- 
coat. The boy was disabled for three 
weeks but recovered, while the girl, 
saved by firemen later died. Dr. 
William J. Fetzer, recovering from his 
burns, wasn’t forgotten by the Car- 
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negie Hero Fund Commission. Defy- 
ing death to save another, the gallant 
doctor received a bronze medal and 
$500. 

Not all Carnegie heroes live to re- 
ceive their award. Dr. Albert E. But- 
terfield, 27, had no thought of a hero’s 
death as he watched Miss Dorcas M. 
Worsley, 20, frolic in the Pacific Ocean 
near Asilomar, California, one after- 
noon. 

Suddenly the young woman became 
tired and screamed for help. She be- 
gan to thrash the water. About 350 
feet from the victim on the shore, Dr. 
Butterfield galvanized into action. He 
waded from the beach and swam 
rapidly for 175 feet toward the drown- 
ing woman, who briefly had been sup- 
ported by another swimmer, who had 
tired quickly. 

Exhausted from his fast swim, Dr. 
Butterfield got behind the thrashing 


’ swimmer. He gave her a strong push 


toward the shore. She seemed to 
glide over the crest of a wave and then 
gathering strength swam to wadable 


| water. Dr. Butterfield however had 
disappeared after the push. His brave | 


action had saved the woman’s life. 

A bronze medal in recognition of his 
gallant action was presented to his 
father. 

To make certain that no fakes ap- 
pear on the famed honor roll, agents 
of the Carnegie Commission reenact 
the deeds of the candidates for the 
awards as closely as possible. Many 
heroes, financially secure, win only 
the medal, while the medals and cash 
awards go to the more needy heroes. 
The cash must be spent for practical 
purposes. 

Concentrated excitement packed the 
morning moments on Welfare Island, 
New York when Frank Ujlaky leaped 
into the East River and immediately 
drifted in a strong current and water 
twenty to thirty feet deep. 

Alerted by the wild motions of the 
drifting man, Dr. A. Lester Weisberg, 
a poor swimmer, and fully clothed, 
except for a coat, lowered himself 
Irom a nearby wall that rose 5 feet 
above the water. For 35 feet, hero 
Weisberg fought against the current 


® toward the drowning man. He ad- 


vanced only by inches. Finally, close 
to the victim, Dr. Weisberg desperately 
grabbed for Ujlaky’s hair and pro- 
ceeded to steer him toward the shore. 

Instantly, the drowning man wildly 
fought off the tiring hero. Both sub- 
merged briefly. Surfacing, the doctor 
frantically swung his left arm around 
Ujlaky’s neck and tried desperately to 
Swim toward the wall. But the cur- 
rent was strong. Like a magnet, the 
‘urrent continued to draw the strug- 
gling duo for one hundred twenty-five 
feet. Bystanders on the wall, noting 
the death struggle, quickly threw a 
Tope to hero Weisberg. Tightly grip- 
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, The entire welfare of your baby depends too 
4 much upon feeding methods to take chances. 
Davidson Nursing Units offer unique benefits for 
both baby and mother. Screw-on no-colic nipple 
is so easy to apply there’s no danger of fingers 
touching sterile feeding surfaces. And baby 
cannot pull it off. Screw-on cap § 
makes storage and carrying safer. 













Note these SPECIAL features 


Patented all-in-one-piece screw-on nipple 


© Screw-on air-tight cap. 


Screw-top Davidson heat-resistant 
bottle. 


At better stores everywhere 
ONLY 


DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY 
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By Dr. Ernest R. Groves 
Gladys H. Groves 
Catherine Groves 


introduction by Robert Ross, M.D. 
ILLUSTRATED 8% Robert. 
Dickinson, M.D- 

Crammed solid with plain, detailed and 
definite facts about married sex life, with 
illustrations and full explanations. 
y . @s a preparation for later mar 
riage they should af Fj best and that’s 
w vhat this ts." —HYGE 

Scientific and yet pa readable. 
a volume that can be widely recommended 


in its field.""—JOURNAL OF THE: 
ASSOCIA 























AMERICAN MEDICAL 
TION. 

“This new work ranks easily as the best 
for the married and about-to-be-marricd, 
because it is thorough, completely scien 
tific yet easy to read, and the best in 
formation now available on normal sex 


relations.’—AMERICAN MERCURY 
12 BIG CHAPTERS 


i. The Importance of 7. The Sex Role of 
Sex the Wife 

2. Experiences That 8. Common Marital 
Influence Sex Problems 

8. Courtship 9. Sex Hygiene 

4. The Anatomy and 10. Birth Control 
Physiology of Sex ll. Pregnancy and 

5. Starting Marriage Childbirth 

6. The Sex Role of 12. The Larger Mean 


the Husband ing of Sex 
-arge Book—319 pages—PRICE $3.00 
(postage free) 


5-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


If over 21, order book at once 
EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 864-C 
251 W. 19th St., N.Y. 11 


»¥ DOO-TEE 


NURSERY SEAT 


Cute. No unfolding . . . simply place on 
* y adult seat with one hand, using duck as 
“handle.” Duck “deflects,” keeps both 

boys and girls SAFE . prevents 

sliding out from under strap. Com- 

‘ fort-curved back. Adjustable foot 

x rest aids posture and helps pre- 
\ 4 vent constipation. 1f store 

cannot supply — write 
for information, folder. 
Carison Mfg. Co. 















4400 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 





Start right with this improved, easy -to-clean, Hy- 
geia nursing unit. Fewer parts—just nipple, bottle, 
and cap. Prepare full day's formula at one time. 
Onlwv necessary to remove cap when feeding. Cap 
keeps nipples germ-free. 
Handy for out-of-home 
feeding. Useful as con- 
tainer for baby's other 
foods. Famous breast- 
shaped nipple has pat- 
ented airvent to reduce 
“windsucking.” Sold at 
your druggist’s com- 
plete as illustrated or 
parts separately. 


Also Available in 4 oz. size 





_ CONSULT YOUR DOCTOR REGULARLY | 


ping the rope, while holding Ujlaky, 
the doctor was pulled to the wall. 
For six days, hero Dr. A. Lester 


| Weisberg was disabled from the im- 


mersion and shock, while Ujlaky was 
revived and lived. For his determina- 
tion to save the drowning person, the 
hero was awarded a bronze medal and 
$1000. 

Quick thinking and utter disregard 
for his own life helped Dr. John R. 
Howard save the lives of a mother and 
her 4-year-old child. The 40-year- 
old doctor, while engrossed in con- 
versation with friends on the railroad 
passenger platform in Loyall, Ken- 
tucky, suddenly heard several people 
gasp as they pointed toward a woman 
and a child crossing a railroad track. 
A locomotive, twenty-five feet away, 
began to move toward them. 

Instantly, Dr. Howard broke from 
his crowd, leaped from the platform 
and ran at top speed for eighteen feet 
to the woman. He faced her, lifted 
and pushed her from the track. Cling- 
ing desperately to the child, the moth- 
er, daughter and doctor fell into a 
cinder pile, a moment before the 
locomotive, gathering speed, passed 
by. 

Hasty and courageous action 
brought Dr. Howard a bronze medal 
and a place among the “heroes of 
civilization” on the Carnegie honor 
roll. 

Sewer gas was overcoming Walter 
Turner in a twenty foot deep pit. 
Passing by, Dr. Wade W. Lawrence 
heard the groans of the man. Without 
hesitating a moment, the doctor tied a 
rope around his body and entered a 
small trap-door above the pit. Quickly, 
he descended a ladder in the darkness 
to the trapped victim. Working rapidly 
and already dizzy from the gas, hero 
Lawrence tied the rope around Turner 
and ordered the men at the top, who 
had refused to descend into the pit, to 
pull up the overcome man. 

Nausea and suffocation crept over 
Dr. Lawrence. Still conscious, he 
struggled up a ladder into the open 
air, where he quickly regained his 
composure. Turner, who was uncon- 
scious, was revived. 

Risking his life in that gas-filled pit 
in Cambridge, Ohio, Dr. Lawrence’s 
action was noted by Commission 
agents, who reenacted the difficult 
feat and later presented the gallant 
hero with a prized bronze medal. 

Doctors can be seen hurrying con- 
stantly to the scene of accidents in 
America, saving lives with their med- 
ical knowledge. But it is the doctor, 
who without his black bag and sans 
his medical intelligence, but full of 
raw courage, who is classed as a “hero 


| of civilization” on the honor roll of the 


Carnegie Hero Fund Commission. 
Heroism was needed and the doctor 
was not found lacking. 


HYGEIA 


ALL MILLIONAIRES 
TAKE NOTICE 


Those of our readers who are plan- 
ning a lavish gift to science—espe. 
cially if it is roughly of the nature of 
a memorial fund limited exclusively 
to the study of something like the rate 
of hair growth on the left side of the 
upper lip in adolescent males—may 
well consider the views of an expert 
on endowment, President Raymond 
B. Fosdick of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 

“Many of our medical schools,” he 
says, “are in the position of a cook 
asked to prepare a wedding feast for 
which the champagne has been fur- 
nished but no water to boil the pota- 
toes. .. . What is urgently needed is 
not money earmarked for projects, 
but free funds for the training of 
physicians.” 

With a total budget of approximate- 
ly $25,000,000, he explains, the fully 
accredited four-year medical schools 
“must not only produce the doctors we 
need, but carry on most of the coun- 
try’s research into the cause and cure 
of disease.” One school has recently 
reviewed its budget and found that it 
must double its expenditures—not to 
expand, but to carry its present re- 
sponsibilities. 

“Our medical schools desperately 
need ‘money—but not for projects. 
They need it for salaries, for basic 
plant facilities, for clinical services ... 

“This is not the place for a discus- 
sion of further government subvention 
of education; that subject is certain to 
receive an active hearing elsewhere. 
But in so far as our medical schools 
rely on private support—and many 
of the best of them do—that support 
should be intelligent and discriminat- 
ing. We cannot build research with- 
out the foundations of trained person- 
nel. We cannot grow orchids in a 
greenhouse that lacks coal.” 





SAVE THOSE TEETH 


Means are at hand to prevent much 
or most of the loss of teeth from dental 
decay, even though its causes are still 
in doubt, says the Council on Dental 
Health of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. At 16 the average American 
has seven teeth decayed, missing or 
filled. The council urged that children 
have their first dental examination 
before they are 4 years old, and listed 
four simple measures whereby the 
average person can conserve his teeth: 

1. Regular visits to the dentist for 
examination. 

2. Early treatment of small cavities. 

3. A proper diet, with temperance in 
the use of confections and sweet 
drinks. 

4. Proper and regular cleansing of 
the teeth after eatirs 
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BY ELLWOOD DOUGLASS 


MODERN WARFARE 


Women seem to be able to absorb 
a larger dose of radiation than men, 
two atomic scientists have reported 
on checking the after-effects of the 
atomic bomb in inhabitants of Naga- 


®saki and Hiroshima. 


Fifty-three of one hundred twenty- 
four men at Hiroshima were sterile. 
The scientists found that all who sur- 
vived the bombs are now back at their 
normal pursuits, but it is not known 
if their descendants will be bomb- 
marked. 


BESIDES THE TASTE 

Positive grounds may exist for 
avoiding the use of crude cod liver 
oil, a practice long since rendered un- 
necessary by the development of con- 
centrated sources of vitamins A and 
D, Dr. Paul Gyorgy of the University 
of Pennsylvania told members of the 
American Chemical Society. Dr. 
Gyorgy said that the electrocardio- 
graph, a delicate electrical instrument 
which charts the heart rhythm, has 
disclosed signs of heart damage in 
babies receiving large doses of the 
crude oil. 


CENTENNIAL SABBATH 


Thousands of churches of all faiths 
the country over will observe the Cen- 
tennial of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in their services on the week- 
end of June 8. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, 
Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman and Dr. 
Ralph Cooper Hutchison will join in a 
tribute to American medicine at the 
Atlantic City Centennial Session. 


NOT ONLY VITAMIN 


Signs of dissolution of the tooth 
enamel have been observed by two 
physicians at the Mayo Clinic in 50 
patients who had attempted to treat 
themselves for a variety of chronic 
conditions by daily drinks of lemon 





juice. 
content of vitamin C and desired an 
adequate intake of that vitamin, but 
failed to appreciate the full effect of 
the accompanying acid in such fre- 
quent and prolonged dosing. 


SAVING LIVES - 


What any community can do in 
stamping out diphtheria, a_ readily 
preventable disease which has made 
an alarming comeback in the last two 
years, is illustrated in a recent an- 
nouncement of the Medical Society of 
Sullivan County, Ind. A ten year 





Most were aware of its high | 


program begun by the society in 1937 | 


has led to the protection of 9,000 per- 
sons, a third of the county population, 
with diphtheria toxoid. In the pre- 
vious decade the county had reported 
109 cases of diphtheria with 19 deaths. 
But since the program began, while 
there have been mild epidemics in 
most of the adjacent counties, Sullivan 
County has had only four cases of 
diphtheria, and no deaths. 


ANOTHER HEADACHE 

Severe headache has been caused 
by painful electric stimulation of both 
upper and lower teeth in a series of 
experiments by Cornell Medical Col- 
lege investigators. Headaches could 
be produced of such severity as to 
resist injections of a local anesthetic 
into the area where the pain was felt, 
but they responded promptly to simi- 


lar injections at the tooth that was | 


the actual source of pain. 


The pain | 


was “referred,” the researchers ex- | 


plained, first to the nearest and then 
to the third branch of the great tri- 
geminal or “triplet” nerve that serves 
the teeth and large areas of the face 
and head. 

A clinical case confirmed the ex- 
perience of many sufferers from pro- 
longed headache that a _ secondary 
(Continued on page 488) 
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Photo Bettmann Archive 


This doctor is using an ophthalmoscope 
for an eye examination in gaslight days. 


THE eye of man is one of the most remarkable 
organs of the body; it is like a camera but more 
intricate and efficient than any camera ever devised, 

Our eyes are used almost constantly from the 
moment of birth to the time of death except for 
the hours spent sleeping. We should conserve our 
eyesight in every way possible and always remen- 
ber that while the eye has been called the window 
of the soul it may also be used for measuring the 


general state of health. 
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Oddly shaped checkers and alternately de- 
pressed squares enable blind people to play. 
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cause, contraction of the muscles of 
the head and neck, begins to make it- 
self felt some time after the first cause 
has begun to operate and lingers long 
after the primary source is gone. 

Extraction of “suspicious” teeth for 
the relief of headache is not justified 
until the connection has been proved, 
the investigators warned in_ the 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry. 
Toothache is anything but unob- 
trusive, and one is unlikely to have a 
headache due to such causes without 
knowing something is wrong with the 
teeth. 


EYE BURNS 


Chemical burns of the eyeball have 
been successfully treated, even after 
two days, by grafts from the amniotic 
membrane that forms the bag of 
waters protecting the infant until the 
hour of birth, two specialists report in 
the British Journal of Ophthalmology. 
An American physician, Dr. Ralph S. 
McLaughlin of South Charleston, W. 
Va., reports “excellent” results by 
simply denuding the cornea of its 
outer layer, provided the patient gets 
to the doctor within two hours. 


DYSENTERY VACCINE 


Widely practiced preventive meas- 
ures against the epjdemic diseases in 
the Soviet Union include a “five-way” 
vaccine—against typhoid, two forms of 
paratyphoid and two types of bac- 
terial dysentery—reports Prof. G. P. 
Rudnev of Moscow in the Bulletin of 
the League of Red Cross Societies. 





OPERA SINGERS AND 
FACTORY WORKERS 


Contact lenses, long popular among 
athletes as well as actresses, musi- 
cians, girls emerging from the bobby- 
sox age and others to whom appear- 
ance is a dominant consideration, are 
coming into use for eye protection of 
industrial workers, according to an 
article in Arizona Medicine. 


DANGEROUS CLOTHING 


A fire hazard is offered by imitation 
wool or fur with a long nap of cotton 
or rayon fibers, as in the chaps of 
some cowboy play suits, Majorie W. 
Sandholzer of the National Bureau of 
Standards warns in the Journal of 
Home Economics. The bureau recent- 
ly analyzed two hundred fifty acci- 
dental burns resulting when clothing 


‘> 
2 


was set afire by cigarettes, matches, 
trash fires, open grates, gas flames and 
other small sources about the home. 
Unusually flammable fabrics seemed 
to be a factor in forty-seven, of which 
all but seven involved long-nap cotton 
or rayon and thirty-seven were cow- 
boy suit accidents. 


“THEY TOO NEED SPEECH” 


A writer in the Journal of Excep- 
tional Children urges that speech 
training, as a tool for emotional ad- 
justment, is a crucial need of not only 
the deaf but all handicapped children. 


TRIUMPH AT ROME 


For twenty-five centuries the 
marshy Roman plain has been a noto- 
rious focus of malaria. In the great 
days of ancient Rome, in the Middle 
Ages and again in modern times the 
plague has been broken when the de- 
velopment of agriculture and public 
works deprived the malaria-carrying 
anopheles mosquito of its breeding 
places. In World War II systematic 
destruction by the retreating Germans 
set the great land reclamation projects 
back to the state of 1887, when the 
Italian government began them and 
20,000 Italians a year died of malaria. 

By 1944 the disease was five to fifty- 
five times as prevalent as it had been 
before the war. On invitation of the 
Army and the Allied Control Commis- 
sion, the Rockefeller Foundation or- 
ganized a demonstration of DDT ina 
heavily infested test area of 120 square 
miles. Marshlands were “bombed” 
and homes. systematically sprayed 
with the insecticide as in the com- 
parable test conducted in the south- 
eastern United States by the Public 
Health Service. 

In a follow-up of nearly a year, 
only one new case of malaria was dis- 
covered and the total “catch” of adult 
mosquitoes for the entire area was 
estimated at less than the number for- 
merly found “in a good-sized pigsty.” 

“Three times before in the history 
of the Roman Campagna the aban- 
donment of hydraulic works due to 
war and the consequent cessation of 
agriculture have brought on a wide- 
spread plague of malaria,” states Pres- 
ident Raymond B. Fosdick of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. “Each time, 


































































two centuries were needed to bring 
the area back to a normal state ¢ 
health. The fourth time that war dey. 
astated the area, it took one thoroug, 
application of DDT to reduce the dap. 
ger of malaria almost to zero.” 


HOW BIG? 


Everybody over the age of 16 or» 
has been fooled at least once in 4. 
tempting to foresee (or guess) hoy 
big some child is going to grow. Chil. 
dren who at one period are smalle 
than playmates of the same age may 
tower over them in maturity, or th 
“overgrown” 8-year-old may be 


come a man of medium height or less 
For the average mother this has littl 
significance except to render idle the 
early, serenely confident forecasis o 
family and older friends, but to physi 
cians it has been a serious obstacle i 
calculating the effects of growth m 
certain bone operations and on “gland’ 
treatment of children exceptionally 
tall or short for their age. Tables now 
have been worked out and published 
in the Journal Pediatrics from 
which it is possible to forecast the ma 
ture height of any normal child. ) 
do this, however, it is necessary # 
know not only his present height and 
actual age, but his “skeletal age” o 
stage of bone development as dis 
closed by x-ray pictures. 


SALUTARY DELETION 
By request, I was going to insert 
reminder that June 15 is Father’s Day: 
However, most fathers might agreé 
that it’s probably best for mental 
health to forget it and only hope- 
moderately, that is—for surprises. 








